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Contributors and Articles 


Tue first three articles in this issue deal specifically 
with the Council of State Governments. There are 
two reasons for this: First, this issue of Stare Gov- 
ERNMENT will introduce the work of the Council of 
State Governments to many new state legislators and 
officials; second, through these articles an accounting 
of the Council’s activities and progress during the last 
twelve months and an outline of its future program 
may be made available to the legislators and officials 
of all States. 
plishments of the Council and the Commissions on 


A survey of the more important accom 


Interstate Cooperation of the States is presented in 
“The Year” (page 3). The second article, “The Pro 
eram of the Council of State Governments for 1941,” 
(page 6) summarizes the tasks which have been set 
up for the Council to do during the coming year. The 
third article, “Fifth General Assembly of States to 
Meet in Washington” (page 7), previews the tentative 
program of this month’s biennial meeting of the Council 
of State Governments, and evaluates the General As 
semblies of previous years in the light of their effec 
tiveness in bringing about more cooperative relation 
ships among the States and between the States and 


the Federal Government. 


Danie. W. Hoan, Associate Director of the Division 
of State and Local Cooperation of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, has written for this issue, ‘The 
States, Localities and Defense” (page 9). In this ar 
ticle, Mr. Hoan, who earned an enviable reputation as 
an administrator during his eighteen years’ service as 
Mayor of Milwaukee, discusses in concrete terms the 
results of the first months of the defense effort on 
States and municipalities. By way of illustrating the 
advantages and disadvantages and the opportunities and 
problems which have arisen, Mr. Hoan describes in 
detail the experiences of four widely separated areas 
Starke, 


l‘lorida; Charleston, Indiana; San Diego, California; 


which have become centers of defense activities: 


and Hampton Roads, Virginia. The stories of thes« 
areas and the problems they have been called upon to 
States and 


localities must perform in an effective industrial and 


solve show clearly the vital role which 


military defense program. That these problems are 
being met by the combined efforts and resources of 
the federal, state, and local governments is a result 
of the work of the Division of State and Local Coop 
eration of the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
and a reflection of the unity of the nation with respect 
to the defense program. 

Mr. Hoan also traces the development of the Division 


of State and Local Cooperation from its beginnings to 


the present time, and discusses the organization of 


typical state and local councils of defense. 


THe work of the Federal-State Conference on Law 
Enforcement Problems of National Defense in drafting 
model defense bills for the States is reviewed in “Model 
( page 
12). The drafting of these four proposed acts was a 


Defense Acts Ready for State Consideration” 


true cooperative enterprise in which state officials from 


all over the country participated. Through the state 
cooperation commissions of the Council of State Gov 
ernments, this defense legislation is assured early con 
sideration in the legislatures of the 43 States which 


hold regular legislative sessions this year 


Hucu INGersouy of the Bureau of the Census is author 
of “The: Cost of \ New View 
(page 14). In this article Mr. Ingersoll points 


out that a large proportion of state revenue, collected 


state Government 


point” 


from state taxés, is spent by local units of government 
to which it is granted under various tax-sharing plans 
He maintains that the States would present a clearet 
picture of state finances, if funds thus granted to local 
governments were segregated in fiscal reports from ex 
penditures made directly by state departments and agen 
cies. Such a system, it is argued, would direct public 
attention to the agencies of government responsible for 
the expenditure of state-collected revenues. 

Mr. Ingersoll was formerly associated with the New 
York District Office of the Council of State Govern 
ments. His interest in state and local government has 
been carried over into his work in the Division of State 
and Local Government of the Bureau of the Census 
wo TABLES included in this issue are required reading 
for those who wish to keep up to date on legislative and 
administrative aspects of state government. On page 27 
a table entitled “State Offictals—r1g4t” 


political affiliations of all Governors, 


lists names and 
Lieutenant Goy 
ernors, Secretaries of State, and \ttorneys (;eneral for 
whom data is available at the present time. On the 
inside back cover, a second table lists the essential facts 
about legislative sessions in the several States, including 
convening dates, length of regular and special sessions, 


and so forth. 


On the Cover 


[HIS MONTH'S cover is an aerial view of the nation’s 

Capitol and adjacent government buildings in Wash 

ington, D. C. The General Assembly of the Council of 

State Governments will be held in Washington on 

January 21, 22, and 23. This photograph is presented 
of \irlines. 
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The Fifth General Assembly 


T IS MY HOPE that every State will be fully represented 
I at the Fifth General Assembly of The Council of State 
Governments, which will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 21, 22, and 23. The important problems which face 
the States at the present time can be solved only through 
wise, harmonious and diligent action. The General Assem- 
bly provides a splendid opportunity for study and discussion 
of these problems with legislators and officials of other States, 
and this joint consideration of mutual problems should prove 
beneficial to all who participate. 

It is my belief that the work of the General Assembly will 
be a major contribution to the effective coordination of the 
efforts of the States; and this, at a time when intelligent and 
concerted action is of the utmost importance. 


Governor of Minnesota and 
President of The Council of State Governments 

















The Year 


A Review of Progress of the Council 
of State Governments During 1940 





(en PAST YEAR brought a rapid expansion in 
the activities of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Regular and continuing services were en- 
larged and extended, while unusual and in some 
cases unexpected demands by the States and the 
Federal Government taxed the Council’s facilities 
to the utmost. Commissions and committees on 
interstate cooperation were active in the States 
throughout the country, and the Governors’ Con- 
ference, the National Association of Attorneys- 
National 
taries of State ali had a most successful year. 


General, and the \ssociation of Secre- 

Although 1940 was not a regular legislative 
year in most States, very material progress in the 
development of the Council and its activities was 
made. The number of States now officially affili- 
ated with the Council and participating in its work 
increased from 41 to 44, and of them, the number 
contributing to the support of the Council during 
the biennium was increased to 28. 

lhe activities of the Council of State Govern- 
ments during the past year have been many and 
varied. They ranged from assisting in the settle- 
ment of interstate boundary disputes to an attack 
on the problems of law enforcement in the de 
fense emergency. In method, the approach has 
varied from small conferences between state off- 
cials to an international board of inquiry, set up 
jointly by the United States and Canada. It is 
possible, in the paragraphs which follow, to out- 
line only the major activities to which the Coun- 
cil’s energies have been directed during the last 
twelve months. 

1. The Council has aided the 44 Commissions 
nd Committees on Interstate Cooperation in the 
preparation of their legislative reports, has as- 
sisted them in organizing their legislative and ad- 
ministrative programs, and has sponsored many 
meetings and conferences among representatives 
of the States for the solution of specific interstate 
and regional problems. The Council has also con- 
tinued to act as the official clearing house for the 
cooperation commissions, the legislative reference 
bureaus, and other state organizations and agen- 
cies. Its clearing-house facilities have been greatly 


enlarged and much more extensively utilized. In 
cooperation with state legislative reference bu- 
reaus and the State Law Index of the Library of 
Congress, the research division of the Council has 
completed a number of research projects on vari- 
ous aspects of state government which have been 
of material assistance both to the States and to the 
Federal Government. 

2. The Council has continued to serve as the 
secretariat for the Governors’ Conference, the 
American Legislators’ Association, the National 
Association of Attorneys-General, and the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State. As 
heretofore, it has cooperated with these organiza- 
tions in arranging their annual conferences, in de- 
veloping research projects, and in planning their 
current year’s work. 

Plans under way for a number of years for the 
more effective coordination with the Council’s ac- 
tivities of the National Association of Attorneys- 
General and the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State were very materially advanced. At 
its annual meeting this year the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys-General formally designated the 
Council of State Governments as the secretariat 
of the Association and charged it with performing 
all the functions of a Secretary-Treasurer for the 
\ssociation. 

The Council has developed a new cooperative 
relationship with the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Under a 
plan and program adopted by the National Con- 
ference at its annual meeting last September, the 
Council will cooperate with the Conference in 
preparing uniform bills and placing them in the 
hands of the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion of the States. The National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has made 
funds available to assist in this work. 

The Governors’ Conference was held in Duluth, 
Minnesota, this year with twenty Governors in 
attendance. The National Association of Attor- 
neys-General met in Philadelphia with more 
than one-half of the States represented. Twenty- 


two Secretaries were in attendance at the 
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Twenty-Third Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State in 
Savannah, Georgia. The close _ relationship 
which has been built up between the Council and 
the members of these organizations has been 
maintained, and all of them are using the facili- 
ties of the Council for information, advice, and 
general clearing-house services to a greater ex- 
tent year by year. 

3. The Council has continued to publish in- 
formation of interest and of permanent value 
to legislators and state officials. The magazine 
STATE GOVERNMENT, with a _ new format 
adopted early last year, has been issued monthly. 
Among the contributors last year were many 
outstanding state and federal officials and em- 
inent students of governmental problems. 

The Book of the States, the Council's biennial 
handbook, continues to be the most widely used 
record of state government and state activities. 
Despite the fact that more copies of the last 
edition were published, the supply was quickly 
exhausted. During 1940 a Supplement to the 
Book of the States was published bringing up 
to date the lists of administrative and legislative 
officials of the several States. Other books pre- 
pared and edited by the Council last year were: 

Governors of the 48 American States, 1940 

The Proceedings of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, 1940 

Conference Proceedings, National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State, 1940 

Proceedings of the National Association of 
Attorneys-General, 1940 

The States Today: A Decade of Progress in 
State Government 

The Digest of Opinions of Attorneys-General 
is issued weekly by the Council. It consists of 
material selected from the hundreds of rulings 
made available by the offices of the various Attor- 
neys-General. This publication has attained the 
position of a persuasive authority in the legal ffeld 
and is quoted as such in a number of official 
opinions of Attorneys-General. 

Other publications of the Council during 1940 
include the weekly Legislative Sessions Sheet, Re- 
cent Publications on Governmental Problems, a 
weekly bibliography, and the following research 
bulletins : 

Legislative Councils and Commissions 

Tables on General Relief 

Advertising by the States 

State Liquor Control Administration 


& « STATE 


Ballot Analysis and Ballot Changes Since 1930 
Electrical Roll-Call Devices in Legislative 
Bodies 

Voting in the United States 

State Court Systems 

4. The campaign against interstate trade bar- 
riers has proceeded at an accelerating rate. Bills 
which would constitute interstate trade barriers 
introduced in the 1940 sessions of legislatures 
were consistently defeated, and a number of such 
statutes were repealed. In addition thereto, many 
administrative orders and rulings have been modi- 
fied at the request of other States in order to re- 
move possible trade barriers. Considerable re- 
search on interstate trade barriers has been con- 
ducted by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Interstate Trade Barriers, and material derived 
from such research has been made available to the 
Council of State Governments and forwarded to 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in the sev- 
eral States. Increasingly, legislators and the public 
have become aware of this problem, and increas- 
ingly state legislators and state officials have de- 
voted their attention to its solution. 

In March of last year the Executive Director of 
the Council testified before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee on the subject of inter 
state trade barriers. It was suggested at this hear- 
ing that there should be established a continuing 
committee on federal-state relations. Current re- 
ports indicate that the TNEC in its report to the 
next Congress will approve such a plan and thereby 
facilitate federal-state cooperation not only in the 
field of interstate trade barriers but in other mat- 
ters of federal-state concern as well. 

5. Early last year the Council of State Govern- 
ments set up a Special Committee on Relief. This 
committee gave a great deal of time and attention 
to the subject, and a thorough exploration of the 
relief problem was one of the most important 
activities of the Council of State Governments 
during the year. To aid in the consideration of this 
subject, the Council’s research staff made a com- 
prehensive compilation of information concerning 
the relief situation of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. 

This material was discussed and elaborated at 
five regional meetings of state legislators and state 
officials, covering all the States, which were held 
in Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Denver, and San 
Francisco. The results of these regional con- 
ferences have been tabulated and will be included 
in a general report on relief which will be made 
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by the Special Committee to the General Assembly 
of the Council later this month. 

6. The development of compacts or interstate 
agreements with respect to fisheries on the Great 
Lakes has always been complicated because of the 
international aspects of the problem. For a num- 
ber of years the Council has been interested in an 
international agreement which would form the 
basis for interstate negotiations on this subject. 
Such an agreement was reached last year and an 
international board of inquiry, composed of two 
representatives from each country—the United 
States and Canada—has been appointed to hold 
hearings and work out details. The Assistant Di- 
rector of the Council is one of the delegates rep- 
resenting the United States and has been selected 
as chairman of the International Board of Inquiry. 

7. For many years the Council has worked with 
the complex and difficult problem of conflicting 
taxation. A Special Committee—consisting of 
Mark Graves, Commissioner of Taxation of New 
York; Simeon E. Leland, former Chairman of the 
Illinois Tax Commission ; and Henry Long, Com- 
missioner of Corporations and Taxation of Massa- 
chusetts—has given much time to the study of this 
problem during the past year. 

The Council, in cooperation with the Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, worked with the 
Treasury Department in developing a report for 
Congress on this subject. This report of the 
Treasury Department called the attention of the 
Congress to the maze of conflicting and overlap- 
ping tax measures that exist among federal, state, 
and local governments, and strongly recommended 
the establishment of a national tax commission to 
explore this subject thoroughly and develop a com- 
prehensive and constructive tax program for fed- 
eral, state, and local government. 

A meeting of the Committee with representa- 
tives of the Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee, looking 
toward definite and concrete proposals to be sub- 
mitted at the next Congress, is planned early this 
year. 

8. The Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin continued during the past year to 
afford an outstanding example of the constructive 
and beneficial work that can be done in the field 
of interstate cooperation. Despite certain set-backs 
due to court action, this Commission has made 
definite progress in the fields of pollution control, 
water allocation, land utilization, and recreational 
development. 
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The Congress of the United States has approved 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, and has appropriated funds to the District 
of Columbia for the work of this Commission. 
Two states have done likewise and a third state is 
in a position to make such funds available by ad- 
ministrative action. It is expected that the legis- 
lature of the fourth State will approve the com- 
pact early this year and thus make it possible for 
the Potomac River project to expand its activities. 
In the meantime, the Council has worked through- 
out the year with representatives of the District of 
Columbia and the four states involved in the ac- 
cumulation, compilation, and analysis of necessary 
data concerning the Potomac basin. 

Most of the States involved have approved the 
Ohio River Compact. A few States in the East, 
however, have raised a number of questions with 
respect to this agreement; it is hoped that these 
matters will be settled during the sessions of the 
legislatures this year. 

g. The Council cooperated with other organi- 
zations representing state officials, and with the 
Department of Justice, in arranging the Federal- 
State Conference on Law Enforcement Problems 
of National Defense which was held in Washing- 
ton last August. The Conference suggested ways 
and means by which state law enforcement au- 
thorities could cooperate more fully with federal 
agencies during the emergency, and recommended 
the enactment of a number of uniform laws deal- 
ing with such matters as sabotage, subversive 
activities, firearms, and so forth. The Assistant 
Director acted as secretary of the Conference and 
arranged the details of the meeting. With the help 
of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws and other state organiza- 
tions, uniform bills on the above subjects have 
been developed and placed in the hands of the com- 
missions and committees on interstate cooperation 
for their consideration in the near future. 

10. During the year just past the Council has 
played a larger part than ever before in initiating 
conferences on problems of interstate and 
regional interest. It has been called upon more 
and more often to aid the States in finding satis- 
factory solutions to specific interstate problems. 
In these activities the commissions and committees 
in the northeastern part of the country have been 
particularly active. (See STATE GOVERNMENT, 
December, 1940; page 247) 

A number of conferences on marine and inland 

(Continued on page 18) 








The Program of the Council for 1941 


Plans for Coming Year Stress Aid to States in Meeting 
Defense Problems and in Improving Regular Services 





T A RECENT MEETING of the Board of 
Managers of the Council of State Govern- 


ments, the following twelve-point program of ac- 
tivities was approved for the coming year. 
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To concentrate our facilities to whatever ex- 
tent necessary on the problems of the States 
in the national defense program. 

To continue the work of the Special Com- 
mittee on Taxation and through such other 
machinery as may be developed to secure an 
equitable tax system for all levels of govern- 
ment. 

To carry forward our efforts looking toward 
the establishment of continuing congressional 
committees on federal-state relations for the 
purpose of surveying the effects of federal 
statutes and activities on state and local 
government. 

To continue our efforts to prevent the erection 
of new interstate trade barriers and toward 
the elimination of those which are now in 
effect. 

To assist, in cooperation with other interested 
organizations and agencies, in the develop- 
ment of a more adequate, effective, and prac- 
tical program of relief. 

To study and assist in developing plans for 
the effective extension, utilization, and ad- 
vancement of the nation’s industrial and nat- 
ural resources, especially with reference to the 
location of new industries and the expansion 
of old enterprises in such a way as to contri- 
bute to the continuing economic and social 
welfare of the States and the nation. 

To continue to make our assistance available 
to the several States in formulating their 
policies and programs with respect to inter- 
state problems as, for example, those in- 
volved in agriculture and dairying, pollution 
control, regulation of alcoholic beverages, 
uniform laws, the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes, motor vehicle regulations, and other 
problems of mutual interest to the States. 

To continue, through our research and in- 
quiry sections, our work on legislative and 
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administrative methods and procedures, and 
in so doing, and in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, to develop further our leg- 
islative research activities. 

9g. To stimulate and advance joint state action 
for the conservation of the resources in our 
rivers and lakes, and along our sea-coasts. 
Specifically, to attempt during the coming 
year, in cooperation with the States, the na- 
tional government, and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, to effect an equitable and feasible plan for 
interstate and international cooperation with 
respect to fisheries on the Great Lakes. 

10. lo attempt during the coming year to organ- 
ize, on a sound operating basis, interstate com- 
missions for the Potomac, the Ohio, and the 
Columbia River Basins comparable to that 
now existing in the Delaware River Basin. 

11. To develop our field service to as great an ex- 
tent as possible, and in the so doing to use 
much more extensively during the coming 
year committees from well-organized commis- 
sions on interstate cooperation in the exten- 
sion and development of the Council’s 
program in other States. 

12. To expand all of our services insofar as our 
resources will permit; to organize commis- 
sions on interstate cooperation in the four re- 
maining States; to endeavor to secure more 
active participation in the actual operation of 
the Council and financial support for these 
activities from all of the States; and, most 
important, to concentrate as in the past upon 
securing actual and measurable results, from 
both the legislative and the administrative 
points of view, in all fields of interstate 
concern. 

To facilitate action toward the attainment of 
these objectives, the Board of Managers au- 
thorized the continuation of the Council’s Special 
Committees on Relief and Taxation, and the estab- 
lishment of Special Committees of the Council to 
deal with state problems of national defense and 
with interstate trade barriers. 
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Fifth General Assembly of States 
to Meet in Washington 


Record Attendance Expected to Participate in Pro- 
gram Directed Toward Vital Problems of the States 





jee PROGRAM of the Fifth General Assembly 
of the Council of State Governments, to be 
held in Washington, D. C. on January 21, 22, and 
23, will focus attention on the continuing and 
emergency problems of government which con- 
front the States today. The world situation and 
the nation’s united effort to meet it has brought 
new tasks to the States as well as the Federal 
Government. The effective and efficient per- 
formance not only of these tasks, but also the 
normal services of government, are of paramount 
importance at this time. In view of the emergency 
problems facing the States, representatives of 
State Defense Councils have been invited to at- 
tend, along with Governors, delegates from In- 
terstate Cooperation Commissions, and other state 
officials. 

Topics selected for special discussion at the 
General Assembly have ramifications which touch 
every branch of state government and have im- 
portant bearings on interstate and federal-state 
relationships. Special attention will be given to: 
Problems of the States in national defense ; inter- 
state trade barriers; the extension of interstate 
and federal-state cooperation; relief, unemploy- 
ment and job-training ; and taxation reforms. The 
following paragraphs outline the preliminary, 
tentative program of the Fifth General Assembly. 
Sessions of the Assembly will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel. 

THE First Day 

Traditional feature of the opening session on 
the morning of January 21 will be the Roll Call of 
the States. Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, newly elected President of the Council of 
State Governments, will deliver the presidential 
address; and Speaker Ellwood J. Turner of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives, retiring 
Chairman of the Council’s Board of Managers, 
will discuss the future program of the Council. 
Before the close of this session, Committees of 


the Fifth General Assembly will be appointed. 

The second session, to be held in the afternoon, 
has two major topics on its agenda—the reports 
of the Council’s Special Committees on Relief and 
Taxation. The Relief Report will be presented by 
Speaker Christian Herter of the Massachusetts 
House. Simeon E. Leland, former Chairman of 
the Illinois State Tax Commission, will report on 
the work of the Special Committee on Taxation. 
A general discussion from the floor of the As- 
sembly will follow the presentation. of each report. 

At the informal dinner on the evening of the 
first day, delegates will hear Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson and Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor of Maryland discuss the problems of law 
enforcement in national defense. 


THE SECOND Day 


The second day of the Assembly, January 22, 
will be devoted to discussions of problems arising 
out of the national defense program. Principal 
speakers at the morning session will be William 
S. Knudson, head of the Production Division of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and Sidney Hillman, head of the 
Division of Labor Supply of the Commission. Mr. 
Knudson will discuss ‘‘Production for Defense’, 
and Mr. Hillman will speak on “Labor Supply and 
Training for the Defense Program.” At the af- 
ternoon session Charles E. Merriam of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board will analyze 
problems of over-all planning for national defense. 
At the same session Daniel Hoan, Associate Di- 
rector of the Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion of the Defense Advisory Commission, will 
describe ““The Part of the States and Cities in the 
Defense Program.” The discussion panel for this 
session will be drawn from State Councils of De- 
fense, Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, 
and State Planning Boards. 

The State Dinner, which has become a tradi- 
tional feature of General Assemblies, will be held 
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on the evening of January 22, with Governor 
Stassen of Minnesota presiding as toastmaster. 
The principal speaker of this occasion is to be 
announced later. Final feature of the evening’s 
program will be the introduction of all Governors 
present at the dinner. 


Tue Tuirp Day 


On Thursday, January 23, the morning session 
will be devoted to consideration of ways and 
means by which interstate trade barriers may be 
removed. Senator Robert Hendrickson of the 
New Jersey legislature and Congressman Hatton 
W. Sumners of Texas will present their views on 
this problem and review the progress of the anti- 
trade barrier movement. Discussion from the floor 
of the Assembly will follow. 

The final meeting, a business session, will be 
held in the afternoon. At this time delegates will 
hear the reports of the Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, of the chairmen 
of several State Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation, and of the Committees of the General 
Assembly. When these reports have been con- 
sidered and discussed, the Fifth General Assembly 
will adjourn until 1943. 


,ACKGROUND OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The 1941 General Assembly will convene at a 
critical time in the nation’s history as did the first 
interstate meeting of state officials which came 
together in the 1933 depths of the depression. 
That meeting, the first “Interstate Assembly’, 
convened under the auspices of the American 
Legislators’ Association on February 3, 1933 for 
a two-day session in Washington. This Assembly 
was unique, both in composition and in purpose. 
Its 105 delegates were state legislators and fiscal 
officials from 39 States and they came together 
to develop a rational plan for reducing tax com- 
petition and conflict between the various areas of 
government within the nation. The first Interstate 
Assembly created a suitable monument to itself in 
the form of the Interstate Committee on Conflict- 
ing Taxation. The report of this Committee, is- 
sued two years later, still remains the most 
thorough and comprehensive work on the subject. 

But much more than this came from the first 
interstate meeting: It set a pattern which has 
been followed since that time. In 1935, the second 
Interstate Assembly convened in Washington on 
February 28 for a three-day meeting. This time 
the 153 state legislators and officials who as- 
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sembled from 41 States discussed the tax dilemma, 
but other things were on their minds, too. They 
adopted a plan for the Council of State Govern- 
ments, an organization of the States more com- 
prehensive in scope than the American Legislators’ 
Association which had originally brought the 
States together. 

Since then General Assemblies of the States 
have been held by the Council of State Govern- 
ments every two years in Washington. In 1937, 
it convened on January 21, for a four-day session 
with more than 250 public officials from 45 States 
in attendance. By this time the horizons of the 
General Assembly were as broad as the field of 
state government. Problems of interstate relation- 
ships, social security, crime control, legislation 
and administration, as well as taxation were 
studied and discussed. 

Representatives from 46 States were present 
at the 1939 General Assembly which met Jan- 
uary 18 in Washington. At sessions of this As- 
sembly, delegates discussed the Council’s program 
for interstate and federal-state cooperation, con- 
sidered the state implications of the federal farm 
program, studied administrative reorganizations 
of state governments. But the problem which took 
the spotlight and which still continues to be widely 
discussed by the general public was that of inter- 
state trade barriers. This problem, although much 
has been accomplished toward its solution, still 
remains a matter of concern to all state officials. 

The 1941 General Assembly will be a worthy 
successor to the previous biennial meetings of the 
Council of State Governments. Present indica- 
tions are that Governors, representatives of State 
Cooperation Commissions, and other officials will 
attend the General Assembly this year in greater 
numbers than ever before. 


New Public Administration Journal 


THE American Society for Public Administration, 
a national organization of public officials, research 
workers, educators, and students, was established 
in December, 1939. Last autumn the Society pub- 
lished the first issue of its quarterly journal, the 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Review. The Editor- 
in-Chief is Leonard D. White, professor of public 
administration at the University of Chicago and 
formerly a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. The Managing Editor is 
Don K. Price of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. 
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States, Localities, and Defense 


A Detailed Account of How Problems Facing Four of the Nation’s “Defense 
Areas’? Are Being Solved Through Federal-State-Local Cooperation 


By DANIEL W. Hoan 


Associate Director, Division of State and Local Cooperation, National Defense Advisory Commission 





=e is no town of Jones in a State named 
Lincoln in this country. But let us, for the 
moment, assume that Jones, in the State of Lin- 
coln, is an average American town, moving at 
its own pace along the years, working to gather 
for its citizens the benefits of a larger life in a 
world at peace. 

Such, then, was Jones, in the State of Lincoln 

until that fateful late Summer day in 1939 when 
Hitler's bombers crossed the Polish border and 
World War II, whose long shadows had been 
casting gloom over Europe for many months past, 
was an awful reality. 

The Winter of 1939-40 was ominously quiet. 
It was a “phony war,” people said. And then, by 
Spring, Finland, Albania, Denmark and Norway 
were gone, and, by early summer, Luxembourg, 





The Netherlands, Belgium and France—France 
with the “finest soldiers in Europe’—were swept 
away. 

The menace suddenly was very near indeed. 
That first danger signal of September 1939 dinned 
ever more loudly in the ears of the people of 
Jones, in the State of Lincoln. 

The challenge came ringing into the ears of all 
of us in the United States of America. Abroad, 
the dictators proclaimed a new world under the 
totalitarian system, a system in which the leader 
can say, “This is my way; I appoint all officers; 
I determine what people shall say and think; I 
say who shall fight, who shall live, who shall die 

this is far more efficient than your democracy. 
While you are exercising your right to think, 
speak, and discuss before you act, my planes and 
tanks and military machine will be upon you.” 

So far, country after country has found this to 
be grim reality. 

The problem that faces us right now is: Can 
we organize and coordinate business, labor, and 
government so efficiently that no dictator will 
dare attack us, or if he dares, that we shall be 
prepared to meet and repel him? 


Under authority of the National Defense Act 
of 1916 the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense was set up and we began to 
make answer. Contracts for warplanes, tanks, 
ships, uniforms and rifles were cleared, and 
awarded by the War and Navy Departments. The 
first peace-time draft of man-power for military 
training was passed by Congress. 

Here and there throughout the land, powder 
factories and arsenals, training camps and new 
ship launching ways came into being. From the 
center of primary defense work, lines of sub- 
contracting activity spread across the length and 
breadth of the United States. The Federal govern- 
ment was moving into high gear—preparing Total 
Defense against the menace of Total War now 
abroad in the world. 

It has been estimated that in five years, this 
defense effort will mean an outlay of $35,000,000,- 
000. Already nearly $10,000,000,000 has been 
awarded in contracts. In Washington this means 
tremendously increased activity in agency after 
agency of the Government. 

But what does it mean to the States, the cities 
and towns of America? It means sudden concen- 
trations of military or industrial establishments 
to overload the roads, the housing, the schools and 
hospitals and sanitary systems of the localities. 
It means major problems in each of dozens of 
areas, problems that must be considered in the 
light of present needs, possible future needs be- 
fore the emergency is happily ended, and in the 
light of the long years that stretch ahead for the 
generations yet to come in the town of Jones in 
the State of Lincoln and its counterparts all over 
America. 

A separate division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission is in operation to coordi- 
nate this work. It is the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation. 

Under the Division, State Councils of Defense 
have been set up in 36 States and local councils 
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have been established in those communities where 
the effect of the defense program has already be- 
come manifest and where need for a Council is 
indicated. 

The aims of the State and local Councils, which 
are advisory in nature, are three in number: 

1) To handle the impact of the national de- 
fense program on the individual areas, viewing 
the problem as a whole ; 

2) To mobilize the resources of the commu- 
nities for integration into the program, and 

3) To act as coordinating agencies between the 
States and communities and the Federal govern- 
ment. 


DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE 


The method of operation of the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation and of the Councils 
in the several States and municipalities is the es- 
sence of the democratic way. The Division in 
Washington gives no orders; the people them- 
selves, through their representatives in the State 
capitol or the town hall, solve their own problems, 
using the Division’s personnel as a channel for 
information concerning |*ederal plans, policies and 
for technical advice in various fields. 

For this purpose, too, the Division publishes a 
weekly bulletin, entitled DEFENSE, which seeks 
to keep the members of the Councils and State and 
local officials abreast of the advance of the defense 
program in Washington and to act as a clearing 
house for information concerning the various 
types of problems encountered throughout the 
country. 

It is fortunate for us at this grave time that 
the past 25 years have seen the greatest expansion 
of public service in all our history. In recent years 
Federal cooperation has helped accelerate this 
trend, but it did not initiate it. And public service 
remains—as it has always been—mainly a State 
and local responsibility. 

In 1916 there were no State or local planning 
boards. Only 23 States had legislation authorizing 
a public employment service ; and in most of those 
which did have laws on their books, operating 
machinery was lacking. There were health de- 
partments in many places, but their concern was 
mainly the control of epidemics and the like, 
rather than their prevention. Even State highway 
departments were still in their infancy. 

For the whole people, our State and local govern- 
ments today provide a constructive, far-reaching 
social program, including the all-important mat- 
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ters of vocational training and recreation, the 
latter a major step along the path of crime pre- 
vention. 

Thanks to the past quarter century of peace- 
time effort, we have the organization—the ma- 
chinery, the services, the personnel—to meet the 
present defense emergency. The specific tasks of 
national defense dovetail with the regular govern- 
mental activities to make a close-meshed national 
structure. 

Just as the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission works, in so far as is possible, through 
existing agencies of the Federal government, so, 
too, the State and local defense Councils function 
wherever possible through the existing agencies 
of the State or local government in solving the 
immediate problems posed by the impact of gigan- 
tic industrial and military programs. 

What are these problems? They vary from 
traffic problems around a Navy Yard which hinder 
workers in getting to and from work, to lack of a 
sufficient sewerage system in a tiny town which 
is about to play host to a powder factory; from 
shortage of skilled mechanics to the need for 
housing and recreation for soldiers outside of 
cantonments. 

These problems are developing in many com- 
munities, but as examples I have selected four 
areas in which problems arising out of the defense 
program have already become acute. The areas 
are widely separated—Starke, Florida; Charles- 
town, Indiana; San Diego, California; and Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia. 


STARKE, FLORIDA 


Inland in the rich agricultural region of Flor- 
ida’s Bradford County lies the little town of 
Starke, its county seat, with a basic population of 
1200 people. Starke is not a tourist town and 
normally has no housing or business vacancies. 

Into this community, the effect of the world 
crisis has forced its way. 

Seven miles from the Starke city limits, Camp 
Blanding, a U. S. Army training camp, is nearing 
completion. Camp Blanding is planned to accom- 
modate eventually from 40,000 to 60,000 troops. 
Few of these have yet arrived, but the immediate 
problem of caring for the needs of 15,000 con- 
struction workers is major and acute— 
men superimposed on a town of 1200! 

Already every available house in Starke is 
jammed with boarders. Mayor N. D. Wainwright 
Jr. himself has given shelter to nine men, the pres- 
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ident of the Chamber of Commerce to four. Out- 
side the city limits, hundreds of workers are living 
in temporary camps under highly unsanitary con- 
ditions. Trailers, tents, horse stalls, chicken coops 
are occupied. There are a few scattered outdoor 
privies, located indiscriminately, creating serious 
health menaces. 

The water supply is deemed sufficient only for 
twice Starke’s normal population. Much drinking 
water is being taken from shallow wells, by means 
of pitcher pumps. Food is being cooked over open 
fires in many instances. 

On the other side of the picture, bunkhouses 
and mess facilities have been provided for 1800 
men by the construction job contractors. About 
100 small resort cottages on the shore of nearby 
Lake Kingsley are being rented for from $60 to 
$75 a month. 

The railroad is running passenger work trains 
between the camp site and Jacksonville, 50 miles 
away, but this arrangement still leaves a large 
problem to be solved, according to reports on the 
situation. 


OruHER HEALTH HAZARDS 


The sewerage system is in bad shape, and the 
effluent, inadequately treated, long has been dis- 
charged into a dry creek bed. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board states that the only reason 
this has not been a source of contamination is that 
it is located in an isolated area. The city has 
$15,000 earmarked for its share of a WPA sewer 
extension project, but the State Board of Health 
has held up approval until more complete plans and 
specifications are drawn and arrangements are 
made for proper operation of the disposal plant. 

Thus, a hazard under normal conditions, states 
the report, has developed into a critical health 
problem confronting city and county officials of 
this area. 

Only very general fire zone regulations exist in 
Starke and these only in one section of the town. 
Recreational facilities, save for one small movie 
theater and the school grounds, are non-existent. 
Traffic problems, resulting from the influx of 
thousands of construction workers, are acute. 
Additional highway connections to the camp area 
are vitally needed and are being sought. 

These then, are problems, major and acute, that 
face the local and state authorities. 

The Chairman of the State Council has dis- 
cussed with the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation of the National Defense Advisory Com- 


mission the need for laying out broad outlines of 
the work ahead. A field representative of the 
Division is working with members of the State 
Council and with local officials in organizing a 
coordinating group for the area, looking toward 
appointment of a single full-time coordinator. 
There can be little doubt that the municipal gov- 
ernment of Starke, because of its small size, will 
be glad to receive such a coordinator’s help. 

The Starke situation differs from those en- 
countered in centers of heavy industrial concen- 
tration in that, once the construction work is com- 
pleted, the city is faced primarily with problems 
of recreation, health and allied matters. The 
Army’s policy is to assume responsibility for the 
troops’ complete program while they are within 
cantonment gates. The problem of recreation out- 
side the reservations, in nearby towns, however, 
is regarded as a local problem, to be worked out 
by the communities themselves. 

Recently, Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, was appointed by the Council of 
National Defense as Coordinator of Health, Med- 
ical Welfare, Recreation, Nutrition and Related 
Activities affecting the national defense. In the 
recreation field, his office will work through the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation in as- 
sisting communities to prepare and set up such 
programs. 

Thus, when the construction workers have 
finished their job, and Camp Blanding has its 
full complement of troops, Starke’s population 
must be prepared to provide recreational facilities 
for the men who have leave from the reservation. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


There are numerous aspects to this problem. 
Adequate preparation must be made for recrea- 
tional facilities for troops when off duty. The 
town’s single motion picture theater hardly seems 
enough. Dances must be arranged. Clean eating 
places need to be provided for the large numbers 
of men who will come to town. There must be 
places for them to stay while awaiting transporta- 
tion to larger cities or while they are just killing 
time until they must go back to camp. Further, 
additional sleeping quarters must be planned for 
troops who have overnight passes to remain away 
from the camp. 

The town of Starke is confronted with provid- 
ing wholesome recreation as a community respon- 
sibility. If the community neglects its duty, or 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Defense Acts Ready for Legislatures 


Drafting Committee of the Federal-State Conference on Law En- 
forcement Problems of Defense Completes Work on Four Acts 





‘% HE Federal-State Conference on Law En- 
forcement Problems of National Defense 
has recently made public a report of the drafting 
committee of the Conference with respect to state 
legislation in the field of national defense. 

According to the report, model state legislation 
on sabotage prevention, control of explosives, 
state home guard mobilization, and for the pro- 
tection of public properties, prepared by the draft- 
ing committee of state officials, is being sent to 
state officials, Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, and legislative leaders for consideration in 
the 43 state legislative sessions which convene 
this year. 


Two Acts WITHDRAWN 


Outstanding in the drafting committee's report 
was a recommendation tabling a proposed state 
firearms act and favoring the enactment of a fed- 
eral statute requiring the registration of all fire- 
arms. The committee’s unanimous recommenda- 
tion was that federal registration of all firearms is 
necessary from the standpoint of defense. 

After consideration of a proposed model act for 
strict regulation of subversive groups and uni- 
form-wearing organizations, the drafting commit- 
tee withdrew the act. The committee was of the 
opinion that because of the enactment by Congress 
of the Voorhis Bill requiring the federal registra- 
tion of various political and military groups, no 
state legislation in this field was necessary for the 
time being. It was suggested, however, that state 
officials should reconsider the subject after the 
Federal Government has had experience in enforc- 
ing this legislation. 

Under the United States Constitution, the pre- 
vention of sabotage in most cases is a state rather 
than a federal function. To insure that state laws 
provide adequate protection, legislation covering 
sabotage has been drafted. The model state anti- 
sabotage act, as approved, provides for punish- 
ment of acts of sabotage already committed; 
regulates the use of highways near national de- 
fense properties ; assists in the conviction of sabo- 
teurs by amending state laws covering conspiracy 
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and the privilege against self-incrimination ; and 
finally, guards against the act being used as a 
means of oppressing organized labor. The maxi- 
mum punishment provided in each section is im- 
prisonment for ten years. However, if the sabo- 
tage results in murder, or some other crime 
punished more severely under existing state laws, 
prosecution for that offense is permitted instead 
of for sabotage. 

The state guard bill is designed to meet the 
situation arising in the States by National Guard 
units being called into the federal service. Con- 
gress passed the enabling legislation necessary to 
allow the States to establish state guard units dur- 
While 


several States already have laws which make ade- 


ing the absence of the National Guard. 


quate provision for such a situation, the majority 
are without statutory authorization for calling up 
such military forces. The bill provides for a guard 
set up under regulations prescribed by the gover- 
nor of the State and prohibits the guard from be- 
ing required to serve outside the State. 


REGULATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


The model state explosives act regulates the 
manufacture, sale, distribution, use, and posses- 
sion of explosives, and requires the licensing of 
those who use explosives. The provisions of the 
act protect legitimate users of explosives. The bill 
is aimed at saboteurs who might cache explosives 
for use in destroying property or in creating civil 
disorders. The bill would prevent the possession 
or use of explosives by those not licensed to have 
them. 

The act for the interstate protection of public 
property is for use in those States in which prop- 
erty of one State, or any of its political subdivi- 
sions, is located in an adjoining State. One in- 
stance of this kind arises between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania where the watershed and reservoir 
for the public water supply of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, is located upstream in Pennsylvania. The 
act provides machinery for any extraordinary 
protection for Cumberland which might become 
necessary. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 





Relief Policy and Defense 


IN ADOPTING new relief legislation next session it is 
expected that Congress will go along with suggestions 
by the President that the program be tied in with na- 
tional defense even more closely’ than the present one. 
This does not mean that non-military projects will be 
entirely excluded since it is realized that in some com- 
munities there is not enough defense work to absorb 
the unemployed. The extent to which the relief pro- 
gram can be cut will depend largely upon the employ- 
ment pick-up that both the Administration and Con- 
gressional leaders are confident will occur in the spring 
as business expands under the defense program. There 
is some thought in Congress, however, that substantial 
reductions should be made in relief appropriations in 
order to help offset the increased cost of military pre- 
paredness, regardless of employment trends. As yet 
there has been no appreciable falling off in the demand 
for relief. WPA spokesmen believe that mounting de- 
fense outlays will not cause a noticeable lessening in 
the applications for relief until later on when they 
expect a greater demand for unskilled labor. Skilled 
workers always get the first call for jobs in private 
industry, they assert. At present, defense projects 
account for about 25 per cent of the total WPA pro- 
gram. The ratio is increasing so rapidly that work of 
this nature is expected to approach 50 per cent of 
the total by mid-January. 


Social Security Extension 


Ir 1s expected that action will be sought next session 
on the Wagner proposal to extend coverage under the 
old age and survivors insurance program to state and 
local employees and certain other groups excluded by 
the present Social Security Law. In an attempt to 
meet the objections of those who feel that such an ex 
tension would interfere with the independent status of 
existing pension systems covering certain groups of 
public employees such as teachers, firemen, and police- 
men, Senator Wagner has inserted a protective amend- 
ment in the revised draft of the measure. This amend- 
ment would exempt all public employees now protected 
by pension plans under state, county, or municipal 


auspices. 


Public Works Report 


InN A REPORT entitled “The Economic Effects of the 
Federal Public Works Expenditures”, the Public Works 
Committee of the National Resources Planning Board 
emphasizes the need for a national public works policy 
planned on a long-range basis. The Committee believes 


that the objective in developing such a policy should 
be the dual function of furnishing employment in times 
of depression and providing an orderly public program 
of public construction at all times. Continued existence 
of unemployment as the central economic problem of 
the country makes it evident that public works policy 
should be planned on a long-range basis if partial relief 
is to be provided through public construction, the re- 
port points out. The Committee takes the view that no 
matter how far the financial and planning leadership 
of the Federal Government may be carried, it should 
not be assumed that the problem of developing a long- 
range public works policy is exclusively a federal prob- 
lem. Future public works policy should seek to co- 
ordinate forward-looking programs of the States and 
localities with those of the Federal Government. 


New Tax Policy 


As A new approach to the perennial problem of tax- 
exempt securities, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau has announced that the Treasury will issue fully 
taxable, five-year defense notes. These notes will be 
subject to the federal income tax. The Treasury has 
such discretionary authority with respect to its notes, 
but must obtain the passage of permissive legislation 
before it can take similar action with its bonds. It is 
understood that Congress will also be asked to permit 
federal notes and bonds to be made subject to state in- 
come tax laws in States that accord the Federal Gov- 
ernment the same privilege over their bonds and those 
of their sub-divisions. In short, the Treasury appears 
to be making a compromise and to be aiming at recip- 
rocity rather than placing its reliance on a legislative 
approach involving the passage of a mandatory measure 
on the subject. 


Labor Conciliation Proposal 


DEVELOPMENT of state conciliation agencies for the 
purpose of arbitrating industrial disputes was proposed 
during the seventh National Conference on Labor 
Legislation. These state agencies would be patterned 
on the United States Conciliation Service. The con- 
ference approved a report by its committee on transients 
which pointed out that the lure of jobs under the de- 
fense program operates as a new magnet for migratory 
workers and urged the coordination of federal and state 
agencies dealing with this problem. The conference 
also authorized the appointment of a committee to join 
with the Labor Policy Committee of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in presenting the. point of 
view of labor on pending anti-sabotage bills and legisla- 
tion for home guard organizations in the States. 
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The Cost of State Government— 
A New Viewpoint 


More Adequate Reporting of State Aid to Local Governments Urged 


By Hucu D. INGERSOLL 


Division of State and Local Government, Bureau of the Census 





about four billion dollars. This money is 


ica year the 48 state governments expend 
used to purchase a wide range of services for the 
citizens ; it provides them with highways, educates 
their children, protects their health, takes care of 
their needy and handicapped, and procures the per- 
formance of a variety of other functions. 

Such expenditures may be divided into two 
classes: direct and indirect. Direct expenditures 
are those made outright by the State for goods 
and services. Such payments go for salaries, 
materials and supplies, rents, interest, travel, 
equipment, construction, and other objects of ex- 
penditure. These expenditures are essentially 
similar in nature to those made by local govern- 
ments, private enterprises, and, for the most part, 
the Federal Government. Indirect state expendi- 
tures consist of payments to minor civil divisions 
of the State to be used for specified or unspecified 
purposes, usually under state supervision. Inas- 
much as these amounts are disbursed by the local 
units for goods and services, they constitute im- 
direct payments of the State, the local unit making 
the direct expenditure. Such payments will at 
once be recognized either as grants or as local 
shares of shared taxes, which two items are often 
lumped together under the term “State aid”.’ 
Constituting about 37 per cent of the total State 
payments (see Table 1), these aids have a record 
of constant increase—particularly since the advent 
of the depression.* The prospects are for their 
continued expansion in the future. 

The States are faced with two alternatives in 


' The author has elsewhere discussed the distinction be- 
tween grants and shared taxes. See Hugh D. Ingersoll, 
“The Concept of A Shared Tax,” Taxes—The Tar 
Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 10, October, 1940, p. 595. 

? Indirect expenditures compose a part of the disburse- 
ments of the Federal Government, also, although they 
are not relatively so important there as in the States, 
for they amount to only about 13 per cent of the total 
federal payments compared with 37 per cent in the case 
of the States, as mentioned above. 


performing certain governmental functions. First, 
they can perform a particular function themselves, 
or, second, they can have the localities do it, the 
State meeting part or all of the cost. The choice 
between these two courses of action depends upon 
factors which vary from State to State, probably 
the most important ones being first, the historical 
and political background of the activity in ques- 
tion; and second, the relative competence of the 
state government and of the local governments to 
perform the function. 

The chief functions in which this issue is reflect- 
ed, in order of their importance, are schools, high- 
ways, and charities, schools accounting for nearly 
one-half of the total state aid, and highways and 
charities accounting for 22 and 16 per cent, re- 
spectively (see Table 2). Amounting to 13 per 
cent of the total aid are those payments to local 
governments for general or unspecified purposes, 
consisting largely of local shares of shared taxes. 
These amounts, while they are not in aid of a spe- 
cific function, are evidences of the intention of 
the State to strengthen the general financial 
status of the local units through increasing their 
revenues. This alternative is in direct contrast to 
that of removing local activities through centrali- 
zation—and hence reducing local costs and thus 
relieving the local fiscal problem in this manner. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the relative merits of the alternatives of state 
operation or state-aided local operation. Either 
course may be justified depending upon the parti- 
cular situation in each individual State. It is 
maintained here, however, that in reporting state 
costs a distinction should be made between the 
direct expenditures made by the State itself and 
the indirect state expenditures in the form of aid 
to local governments to be expended by them. For 
example, of the total direct and indirect costs of 
$479 million for the government of New York 
State in 1937, only $204 million were direct costs. 
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GROSS COSTS, TOTAL AID, NET COSTS, AND PERCENT 
NET TO GROSS COSTS OF STATE GOVERNMENT, 
EXCLUDING PUBLIC-SERVICE ENTERPRISES: 1937! 


TABLE 1 


(Dollar amounts in thousands) 











Local State 
Gross shares grants Net cosis Percent 
costs or of to or net to 
expendi- shared local Total expendi- gross 
tures taxes units State aid tures costs 
1 2 8 4 5 6 
Total for United States.. $3,721,665 $258,341 $1,108,460 $1,366,801 $2,354,864 63.3% 
ALABAMA 49,959 568 18,774 19,342 30,617 61.3 
ARIZONA. 20,417 1,316 2,517 3,833 16,584 81.2 
ARKANSAS. 26,633 tas 5,816 5,816 20,817 78.2 
CALIFORNIA 253,646 21,244 99,296 120,540 133,106 52.5 
COLORADO. 50,089 934 12,952 13,886 36,203 72.3 
CONNECTICUT 48,045 2,127 11,629 13,756 34,289 71.4 
DELAWARE 12,062 24 2,863 2,887 9,175 76.1 
FLORIDA. 49,513 223 22,142 22,365 27,148 54.8 
GEORGIA 40,396 11,280 11,280 29,116 72.1 
IDAHO 18,210 2,144 2,144 16,066 88.2 
ILLINOIS 192,239 16,419 15,392 31,811 160,428 83.5 
INDIANA 80,099 3,190 31,827 35,017 45,082 56.3 
IOWA... 76,325 365 29,335 29,700 46,625 61.1 
KANSAS 42,443 268 5,845 6,113 36,330 85.6 
KENTUCKY .. 47,643 50 9,964 10,014 37,629 79.0 
LOUISIANA 74,604 7,356 15,954 23,310 51,294 68.8 
MAINE. 28,410 393 7,158 7,551 20,859 73.4 
MARYLAND.... 41,260 3,695 8,992 12,687 28,573 69.2 
MASSACHUSETTS 125,413 26,796 37,117 63,913 61,500 49.0 
MICHIGAN. 164,530 2,099 69,362 71,461 93,069 56.6 
MINNESOTA 104,360 1,649 37,354 39,003 65,357 62.6 
MISSISSIPPI 44,261 4,102 5,499 9,601 34,660 78.3 
MISSOURI 81,605 eokinn 12,798 12,798 68,807 84.3 
MONTANA 21,067 172 2,488 2,660 18,407 87.4 
NEBRASKA 35,480 3,375 7,036 10,411 25,069 70.7 
NEVADA... 7,676 ideahin 619 619 7,057 91.9 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 18,105 1,196 2,073 3,269 14,836 81.9 
NEW JERSEY 118,879 11,383 44,801 56,184 72,695 61.2 
NEW MEXICO 23,954 673 4,815 5,488 18,466 77.1 
NEW YORK 489,069 59,335 215,320 274,655 204,414 41.8 
NORTH CAROLINA 74,741 32 22,815 22,847 51,894 69.4 
NORTH DAKOTA 22,231 1,711 3,818 5,529 16,702 75.1 
OHIO.. 231,948 39,447 91,856 131,303 100,645 43.4 
OKLAHOMA 74,180 2,799 19,978 22,777 51,403 69.3 
OREGON 35,485 133 4,785 4,918 30,567 86.1 
PENNSYLVANIA. 285,303 11,621 44,677 56,298 229,005 80.3 
RHODE ISLAND 22,863 61 3,403 3,464 19,399 84.8 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 35,497 2,640 10,133 12,773 22,724 64.0 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 20,519 100 2,302 2,402 18,117 88.3 
TENNESSEE 46,779 574 17,546 18,120 28,659 61.3 
TEXAS 153,784 —_ 43,589 43,589 110,195 71.7 
UTAH. 21,280 64 6,991 7,055 14,225 66.8 
VERMONT 11,127 2,332 2,332 8,795 79.0 
VIRGINIA 56,543 553 9,444 9,997 46,546 82.3 
WASHINGTON. 71,432 399 25,378 25,777 45,655 63.9 
WEST VIRGINIA 60,396 10,735 13,700 24,435 35,961 59.5 
WISCONSIN 97,348 17,864 30,219 48,083 49,265 50.6 
WYOMING 13,817 656 2,329 2,985 10,832 78.4 
| Costs do not include payments for debt retirement. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States: 1937 
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TABLE 2 


STaTE Arp* To Minor Crvit Divisions, By PURPOsE AND Type OF AID: 1937. 


(Dollar amounts in thousands) 





Tota. STATE AID 


Local Shares 
Grants of 





Purpose Amount Percent Shared Taxes 

SE ES $1,368,508 100.0 $1,108,460 $260,048 
General or unspecified.............. 180,046 13.2 35,030 145,016 
Protection to person and property... . 3,878 .2 Se 
twa cthehekeranesenesss 302,002 22.1 209,77 92,232 
Development and conservation of natu- 

Eee ee 867 867 
Health and sanitation............... 2,238 2 2,238 
i aakes DE Gass b's 600s sea¥'es 220,522 16.1 220,415 107 
ere 642,592 47.0 636,262 6,330 
Miscellaneous...................... > 609 2 2,609” 
RE eT re 13,754 


1.0 13,754 





* Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States: 1937, p. 73. The term ‘State aid” covers both grants and local shares of shared taxes 
> Consists of local shares of taxes shared for firemen’s relief, teachers’ pensions, and police pensions 


© Consists of amounts shared for two or more purposes which could not be segregated. Purposes for which shared are: General or 


schools. 


This amount should be differentiated from the re- 
maining $275 
direct costs or state aids.° 


This distinction is predicated upon the fact that 


million, which comprises the in- 


the ultimate disbursing authority is the important 
one, for it is at this point that responsibility for 
honesty and efficiency in the disbursement should 
rest. In reporting its costs, the State should dis- 
tinguish between those expenditures for which it 
is immediately responsible, and those for which 
the responsibility rests in a large measure upon 
the expending local governments. It is true that in 
many cases the State exercises such close control 
over the local expenditure of these aids as to be at 
least secondarily responsible for their outgo. Such 
state supervision of local payments, however, re- 
lates customarily to the procedures used in ex- 
pending the money, while the locality is given a 
reasonably free hand in determining—within the 
prescribed limits—the substance of the expendi- 
ture. 
responsibility seems, therefore, the most feasible 


The point of disbursement or ultimate 


place at which to draw the line between direct and 
indirect state expenditures. To attempt to make 
some other differentiation is to run the danger of 
becoming lost in the intricate jungle of State- 
local relations and responsibilities. 

The idea that such a distinction should be made 





5 Figures used are those of the Bureau of the Census, 
as shown in Table 1. 
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unspecified, highways charities, and 
is not entirely new. Some States already use it in 
presenting the finances of the State to legislators 
and citizens. New York State is a notable example. 
In that State the Governor in his budget message 
and the Comptroller in his annual report have both 
annually called attention to the relative amounts 
of direct state expenditures and state aids. * 

Too often the reverse is true. Adequate report- 
ing of State aid is conspicuously lacking. Some 
States go so far as to ignore local shares of shared 
taxes entirely, even to the extent of leaving them 
out of their reports. More often, these local shares 
are included, but are hidden in the mass of statis- 
tical and accounting statements which are charac- 
teristic of state financial reports. The same treat- 
ment is frequently accorded State-local grants. It 
would be a decided improvement if state fiscal 
officers would give attention to remedying their 
reports in this particular, especially in those States 
where aids constitute a sizable portion of the state 


fiscal program. These payments should be pre- 
sented in separate statements, classified by pur- 
(Continued on page 26) 


* Officials in several other States have followed a some- 
what similar procedure in reporting state finances. ‘Two 
outstanding examples are: Michigan Office of the 
Budget Director, Finances of State Government July 
I, 1937—June 30, 1938; and New Jersey State Commis- 
sioner of Finance, The ABC's of New Jersey State 
Government Income, Expenditures, Subventions and 
Debt for fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and Calendar 
year ending December 31, 1038. 
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THE 


STATES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Auto License Exemptions 


FoLLOWING the example of Governor M. Clifford Town- 
send of Indiana, the chief executives of a number of 
States have announced that recognition will be given 
to drivers’ licenses and motor vehicle license plates be- 
longing to out-of-state military and naval trainees. 
Since the coming months will see extensive movement 
of men, and in some cases families, from State to State, 
such arrangements will contribute much to interstate 
amity. States which have thus far entered into agree- 
ments with other States concerning this matter, or 
have developed other plans, include: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas. Other States which 
are considering the matter are: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia. 


Sales Token Shortage 


In CoLorapo, according to the Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, a shortage of sales tax tokens exists as 
a result of the priority given the national defense pro- 
gram in the use of certain metals. The state sales tax 
division is having difficulty in securing the necessary 
materials for the production of these tokens, and re- 
tailers are not able to maintain an adequate supply 
on hand. All retailers having a surplus have been re- 
quested to return extra tokens to the sales tax division 
redistribution. 


Minnesota Defense 


ACCORDING to report on Minnesota’s defense plans, the 
form of organization will vary somewhat from that 
in other sections of the country. Instead of utilizing 
the council type of administration, defense efforts will 
he centered under a defense coordinator, appointed by 
the Governor. The various departments of activity will 
be grouped under the six functional headings assigned 
to divisions of the national defense program, as well 
as many of the state programs. The coordinator will 
be responsible for seeing that communications are re- 
ferred to the proper departments, and that special in- 
formation required by the State or by the national gov- 
ernment is available from proper sources. 

Chief activities of the organization to date have in- 
cluded cooperation with federal authorities in voca- 
tional training of defense workers and in the selective 
service program. It has also worked with the state 


Adjutant General on plans for a home defense force 
to undertake the duties of the National Guard, if and 
when it may be called into active service. 

The defense coordinator has also helped set into mo- 
tion, through the state bureau of criminal apprehension, 
machinery for the protection of industry against sabo- 
tage and espionage. In addition, he has been responsible 
for supplying the Federal Government with results of 
several vital resources surveys. 


Illinois Home Guard 


Apyutant General Leo M. Boyle of Illinois recently 
announced details of a plan for a reserve militia to 
replace the National Guard, following the proclama- 
tion by Governor Stelle ordering its creation under 
the State Defense Act of 1917. 

The Governor’s proclamation calls for “approxi- 
mately 10,000 volunteers in such Reserve Militia, their 
term of enlistment to be for two years, provided that 
any and all such units may be disbanded when in the 
judgment of the Governor the emergency or the condi- 
tions making such organizations necessary or advisable, 
shall have passed.” 

The Militia is to consist of one division of infantry, 
composed of three brigades and six regiments. One 
brigade of two regiments will be located in Chicago, 
while two brigades of two regiments each will be spread 
over the entire downstate. 


Barriers to Industrial Manpower 


\[ANY unemployed persons are hesitant about crossing 
state lines these days, even though a job in the defense 
industry may be waiting on the other side. If the job 
should prove to be temporary, barriers created by settle- 
ment laws might prevent the worker from returning 
to the relief rolls of his own State, and might not 
allow him to obtain public aid in the State where he 
had lived for only a few weeks or months. Every State 
in the Union except Arkansas and Maryland requires 
a specific period of residence before a family is eligible 
for relief. The time which must elapse before “settle- 
ment” is acquired varies from six months in some States 
to as much as five years in others. 

The legal period of absence by which residence may 
be lost varies from 30 days in South Dakota to five 
vears in Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. In four States a person may lose his 
residence rights merely by showing an intention of 
moving, such as sending his furniture into another 
State. In this way, many persons forfeit their claim 
to public assistance in one State, without gaining it 
anywhere else. 
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The Year 


(Continued from page 5) 


- 


fisheries have been held. Public welfare, highway 
matters, and dairy and agricultural problems 
have all been considered at interstate meetings, as 
have questions involving interstate waters, taxa- 
tion, and boundary lines between States. These 
week-to-week and month-to-month activities of 
the Council have brought its facilities into close 
contact with the regular and continuing activities 
of state governments throughout the country ; and 
they have given increased evidence of the fore- 
sight and ingenuity of those who realized many 
years ago the necessity of having some organiza- 
tion in the American scheme of things to concen- 
trate its attention upon interstate relationships. 

11. In the report of the Executive Director to 
the Board of Managers of the Council of State 
Governments in October 1939 appears the follow- 
ing passage: 

“In the months that have passed since the last 
meeting of the Board, the world situation has 
drastically changed. There is war in Europe. What 
its repercussions will be in the United States as a 
whole and in the several States no one can predict. 
Certain it is that if the war is long-continued, its 
effects in this country will be far-reaching. If our 
experiences some twenty years ago can serve as 
a guide for the future, we can safely assume that 
a long-continued conflict will require the extension 
of certain state activities, the adoption, perchance, 
of new and extraordinary state programs, and the 
close coordination of all federal and state govern- 
mental functions. 

“America plans to stay out of war. It also plans 
to develop all of its aims and activities in the 
direction of this objective. Its attainment, how 
ever, requires and will continue to require the 
maximum of statesmanship in the national gov- 
ernment and in all of the several States. Interstate 
cooperation and coordination of federal and state 
activities are needed now to a greater extent than 
at any time in the history of the Council of State 
Governments. Herein lie both an opportunity and 
a responsibility.” 

The war has long continued, and the effects in 
this country have already been far-reaching. The 
happenings in the spring, the rapid subjugation of 
neutral nations, the almost unbelievable collapse 
of France, the shattering effects of total war con- 
ducted by ruthless aggressors armed and mecha- 
nized to the hilt, jolted America out of its inertia 
and brought the United States face to face with 
the perils that exist for all nations not completely 
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prepared to meet and turn back any aggression. 

The United States slowly came to the con- 
clusion that good intentions and exhortations were 
not enough, that, in a world torn loose from its 
moorings and dominated by an ideology that re- 
spected only force, it must arm, and arm so com- 
pletely and effectively that the entire western hemi- 
sphere could be protected against any and all foes. 
Only through such a course could peace be main- 
tained. 

Last June the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense was created. In- 
cluded in its membership were outstanding repre- 
sentatives of every field of endeavor. Congress 
appropriated billions of dollars for defense, and 
the entire American people girded themselves for 
the task at hand. The nation recognized that 
modern defense, like modern war, must be total 
in character; that total defense requires not only 
the speedy mobilization of necessary materials, 
equipment, and men, but also increased vigilance 
on the part of every citizen for the protection and 
maintenance of the democratic principles and 
ideals which are basic in American life. 

To do both of these jobs effectively, the Ad- 
visory Commission early realized that it must have 
the active cooperation and participation of state 
and local governments. Last June it requested the 
Council of State Governments and its affiliated 
organizations to meet with it and to assist in de- 
veloping a comprehensive nation-wide program 
which would insure adequate defense on all fronts. 


COORDINATION OF DEFENSE EFFORTS 


‘The Chairman of the Board of the Council of 
State Governments, the Chairman of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, and the President of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys-General met with 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in Washington and agreed to co- 
operate with the Commission in developing and 
operating a program designed to focus the ac- 
tivities of federal, state, and local governments 
upon the problem of defense. From this meeting 
came a plan which provided for the establishment 
of state and local councils of defense, and for the 
creation of the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation as an integral part of the Advisory 
Commission to the National Council of Defense. 
This unit was designed to coordinate the defense 
activities of state and local governments. with 
those of the Federal Government. It was author- 
ized to assist the States in organizing defense 
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councils, to provide necessary information to the 
States and to the Commission, and to serve as a 


_general contact and liaison unit to facilitate fed- 


eral, state, and local cooperation. As the year 
ended defense councils had been established in 36 
States and more than 1000 local subdivisions. 
The Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments was requested to assist the National 
Defense Advisory Commission temporarily in the 
establishment and organization of this Division. 
Since then a large part of the time of the Director 
and the Assistant Director has been given to this 
assignment. In this task the Council has been 
privileged to serve the States and in so serving to 
contribute to the national safety and welfare. 


COOPERATION COMMISSIONS AND DEFENSE 


Almost all the state councils of defense have 
called upon the Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation to assist them in planning, and to serve 
as their legislative committees. Without excep- 
tion the Commissions have placed their facilities 
at the disposal of the state councils of defense. 


That this emergency has been and is being met 
in the States expeditiously and smoothly is due in 
no small measure to the interstate machinery 
which had been created, and to the interstate co- 
operation “state of mind” which has been de- 
veloped during the last decade. 


TASK FOR THE FUTURE 


The problem of defense—the most important 
and most difficult problem of this generation— 
will not, in all probability, be of short duration. 
The years to come will tax not only the facilities 
and resources of the nation, but also the ingenuity 
and statesmanship of the nation’s leadership, fed- 
eral, state, and local. In this situation the Council 
of State Governments can render no greater serv- 
ice to the States, to the nation, and to the people 
of the country than to assist in developing effec- 
tive and efficient state government, in perfecting 
its democratic basis, and in facilitating interstate 
and federal-state harmony of action. This task 
done well will be a major contribution to national 
unity in a critical period in the nation’s history. 


New Officers of The Council of State Governments 





Governor Harold E. 
Minnesota, 
youngest of state execu- 
tives, was elected as 
President of the Council 
of State Governments at 


Stassen of 


the last meeting of the 
Council’s Board of Man- 
agers. Also elected at the 





same time were three 
Vice-Presidents, an Au- 
ditor, and two members- 





at-large of the Board. 
Senator Edgar A. 
Brown of the South Car- 
olina legislature ; Charles H. Jones, Ohio Director 
of Commerce; and Senator Arthur W. Hollis of 
the Massachusetts General Court were elected 








HAROLD E. STASSEN 
Council President 


Vice-Presidents. Senator Brown, by virtue of his 
position as first Vice-President, will serve as chair- 
man of the Board of Managers. Ernest K. James, 
State Tax Commissioner of West Virginia, was 
elected Auditor. Senator George Woodward of the 
Pennsylvania legislature was reelected as a mem- 
ber-at-large of the Board, and Senator Robert C. 


Hendrickson of the New Jersey legislature was 
elected member-at-large for the first time. Both 
Senator Woodward and Senator Hendrickson 
have long been active in work of the Council. 

Retiring officers of the Council are: Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri, as President; EIll- 
wood J. Turner, Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
House, as Vice-President and chairman of the 
Board; Frank Finney, Commissioner of the 
Indiana Bureau of Motor Vehicles, as Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Simeon F. Le- 
land, former Tax Com- 
missioner of Illinois, as 
Auditor. Senator Hollis 
was reelected as Vice- 
President. Congressman 
T. V. Smith of Illinois, 
former state senator, re- 
tired as a member-at- 
large of the Board. 

The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board in- 
cludes the elected officers, 
the Honorary President, 
and Executive Director. 








EDGAR A. BROWN 
Chairman of Board 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 





Cooperative Programs Planned 


WITHIN RECENT weeks Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation in a number of States have held meetings to 
formulate legislative programs for 1941. According to 
reports received, pre-session meetings have already 
been held in Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and Rhode Island. In these States Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws were invited to con- 
fer with Cooperation Commissioners, in order to aid in 
determining which of the uniform state acts most 
urgently require legislative action at the present time. 
Similar conferences in several other States have been 
planned. 


Drunken Driving Tests 


Opinions by the attorneys general of Indiana and Cali- 
fornia have allowed the validity of alcoholic tests and 
motion picture evidence in cases of drunken driving. In 
Indiana an officer is permitted to use “reasonable 
force” in requiring an arrested person to submit to 
examinations which would indicate the alcoholic con- 
tent of the blood stream. Motion pictures may also be 
taken, even without the knowledge or permission of the 
person arrested, and may subsequently be used as evi 
dence in a court of law. The most common objections 
advanced against use of these devices cited the self- 
incrimination and unlawful search and seizure rules. In 
this respect, the opinion states: 
been considered that a search of persons was proper 
where the person has validly been arrested or where the 
peace officer has proper cause to think that a felony 
had been committed. As for the rule against self 
incrimination, this constitutional safeguard is held to 


it has always 


apply only to testimonial utterances and not to proof 
of physical facts which speak for themselves.” 


Ingenious Tax Collection 


From MASSACHUSETTS comes a story of ingenious tax 
collection methods. Most tobacco-tax States have had 
trouble with cigarette bootleggers, at one time or an 
other, but tax collection agents here aren’t much wor- 
ried since their recent successes in the recovery of 
$10,000 in delinquent revenues from this source. 

The plan works somewhat like this: Agents armed 
with cameras are posted at well-known roadside spots 
in non-tobacco-tax States which are frequented by 
Massachusetts weekenders. When a Massachusetts car 
stops at the stand and the driver purchases cigarettes, 
the camera investigator notes the number of cartons 
purchased and snaps a picture of the purchaser and his 
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automobile license plates. Subsequently letters are sent 
to the offenders reminding them of the fee they must 
pay. In almost no cases has it been necessary to produce 
the picture, as checks usually came from the recipients 
of these reminders, by return mail 


Tobacco Revenues 


ACCORDING to estimates of the National Tobacco Tax 
Conference based on figures from twenty-one of the 
twenty-six tobacco tax States, revenues from this source 
during 1940 may pass the $100.000,000 mark. Tobacco 
tax collections of the twenty-one States reporting at 
the end of their 1940 fiscal vears were $70,464,000. In 
seventeen States which levied the tax in both 1939 and 
1940, revenues increased from $38,492,000 to $43,568,000 


—or a gain of 13.2 per cent 


Mortgage Deductions 


A stupy by the Illinois Legislative Council indicates 
that Indiana permits property owners to deduct the 
amount of a mortgage in paying taxes. The amount of 
a mortgage debt up to $1,000 may be deducted from the 
assessed value of the real estate if the owner is an Indi- 
ana resident, and reports the name and address of the 
mortgage holder. The mortgage is subject to the in- 
tangible property tax unless the holder lives outside the 
State. Deductions to land owners may not exceed one- 
half the assessed value of the real estate. 


Legislative Reapportionment 


RECENTLY, the United States Bureau of the Census pre 
sented the President with final population figures for 
each State, as determined in the 1940 census. From 
these figures will be computed the number of seats in 
the House of Representatives to which each of the 
States is now entitled. 

According to present indications, eleven States will 
lose one seat each in the lower house at Washington, 
while eight States will gain one seat each, and Cali- 
fornia will gain three seats. The States which are likely 
to lose one seat are: Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania. The States which are likely 
to gain a seat each are: Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
West Virginia. 

The apportionment tables containing this information 
will be sent to Congress within a week after it meets 
on January 3, 1941. Congress may then, if it so desires, 
enact legislation changing the rules governing this 
apportionment. 
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States, Localities, and Defense 
(Continued from page IT) 


finds it hard to fulfill it vigorously, it may have to 
pay a grave penalty in immorality, delinquency, 
social disease, and crime. 

Experience has shown that many relatives of 
trainees will visit the troops throughout the year. 
They will remain near the camp for several days, 
and must find rooms to rent. Based on a comple- 
ment of 60,000 troops, this problem is expected 
to prove to be a sizeable and continuing one to be 
worked out by the State and local officials. 

Further, even though the troops live on the 
reservation, Starke must plan for adequate sanita- 
tion and health protection, for large blocks of 
troops will be free to go regularly into town as the 
weeks pass. Preparation for fighting venereal and 
other communicable diseases must be made ade- 
quate, a problem to be worked out with the cooper- 
ation of the local health officials and the State 
Board of Health. 

Nearest large city to Starke is Jacksonville, 
Florida, 50 miles away, but Jacksonville has its 
own defense problem based on rapid expansion of 
the Naval program, bringing with it an influx of 
enlisted personnel and of civilian workers and 
their families. Gainesville, with a population of 
13,445, is 30 miles from Starke, and Green Cove 
Springs, with 1800, is 25 miles away. Thus, the 
bulk of the problem of Camp Blanding falls upon 
Starke. 


CHARLESTOWN, INDIANA 


In the case of Starke, Ilorida, we have seen the 
problems arising from a great military concentra- 
tion near a small town. Paralleling this in 
many instances but producing numerous additional 
problems is the situation in Charlestown, Indiana. 

Charlestown, located in Clarke County, 12 miles 
east of Jeffersonville and about 15 miles north- 
east of Louisville, Kentucky, has a normal popula- 
tion of 936 persons. 

Based on the War Department’s plan for stra- 
tegic decentralization of defense industries, 
Charlestown was selected as the site for a $51,- 
000,000 plant for the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. Adjacent to the powder plant will be a 
bag plant where about three fourths of the output 
of the plant will be put into bags, the remainder 
to be shipped to shell-loading plants. 

The plant is in process of construction and 
therein lies the first and immediate problem. Ap- 


proximately 8,000 men are now employed at this 
work. The construction personnel is expected to 
have reached a peak of from 12,000 to 15,000 
men by the end of this month, and to continue thus 
for about 60 days. Thereafter it will drop off until 
the work is completed. 

The operating personnel for the plant is ex- 
pected to be a minimum of 10,000 and possibly 
more, all of whom are expected to be at work 
by the Fall of 1941. 

The problem, then, is how best to accommodate 
these people and to determine what improve- 
ments must be made in all of the town’s services 
and facilities. 


WATER AND SEWAGE PROBLEMS 


The water supply of Charlestown, according to 
a report of the Governor’s Emergency Defense 
Council, dated November 25, is adequate at 
present to serve about 3,000 persons. However, 
it will be possible to increase the supply by provid- 
ing an additional pump and extending the present 
distribution system. The source is a driven well 
on the bank of the Ohio River three miles out- 
side of the town. 

The lack of a sewage disposal system is one of 
the most disturbing of the problems facing 
Charlestown. No sewer of any kind is in opera- 
tion. Most dwellings and business places depend 
on outdoor privies, although a few places have 
sanitary septic tanks, which, due to subsoil condi- 
tions are not efficient. 

A sanitary sewer system is under construction 
by the town and the Work Projects Administra- 
tion and is now 75 per cent complete. However, 
plans for this system were drawn before the estab- 
lishment of the powder plant site, and, while 
adequate for the normal population of Charles- 
town, is not expected to be sufficient for the ex- 
panded population. The sanitary situation since 
arrival of the plant construction force is described 
as acute. WPA also is building a sewage disposal 
plant, but like the system itself, is not expected 
to be sufficient for a population of more than 
5,000 persons. Adequate sewage works and a 
pure water supply must be provided if serious 
epidemics are to be avoided. 

The housing situation, as may well be imagined, 
is acute in Charlestown. About 2000 persons more 
than the original population already are living in 
the town proper, occupying every available space 
in every house. Five trailer camps have been 
established. Two subdivisions approved by the 
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Federal Housing Administration are in process 
of construction. 

A third major problem in connection with the 
Charlestown plant is that of labor supply. Some 
months ago nearby Louisville, Kentucky, had 
17,000 unemployed registered with the State 
Employment Agency, but it is doubtful whether 
more than 5000 or 6000 will be available for em- 
ployment at the plant because of age limits and 
physical examinations applied in recruiting powder 
plant workers. Even this number is expected to be 
reduced unless, says the Council report, the com- 
pany prepares to meet at least part of the cost of 
transportation of its workmen to and from 
Louisville. 

STATE DEFENSE COUNCIL ON THE JOB 

The Governor’s Emergency Defense Council 
of Indiana has named Henry B. Steeg as Defense 
Planning Coordinator for the Charlestown region 


to map its varied problems and seek means of 
solving them. A field office has been set up in 


Charlestown. Working with Mr. Steeg is the 
Town Planning and Defense Commission of 


Charlestown, established by the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Steeg has met in Washington several times 
with the Division of State and Local Cooperation 
of the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
The Commission’s personnel has been at his dis- 
posal in arranging conferences with the various 
Federal governmental agencies, and in securing 
assistance and advice in developing methods to 
meet the situation. 

WPA will rush completion of the sewerage sys- 
tem and disposal plant on condition that the War 
Department declares it essential to defense. The 
Ordnance Department of the War Department will 
support requests to the WPA for possible en- 
largement of the sanitation plant, and to provide 
a camp for construction workers. 

The U. S. Public Health Service is approving 
re-allocation of funds by the State Health Depart- 
ment to meet the Charlestown needs and also has 
pledged to make a study and report on the town’s 
health situation. 

The Labor Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission is re-studying labor re- 
quirements for the powder plant to determine the 
number of workers who will have to be brought 
into the area. 

Progress of the Indiana State Council in meet- 
ing the problems of Charlestown will be watched 
with great interest by Federal and State officials 
STATE 
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for in it, certainly, will be developed methods ot 
procedure bound to be of vital importance to other 
localities which may be faced with similar prob- 
lems in the future. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


San Diego, California, long a “Navy” city, 
is one of our most important centers of Naval 
operations on the Pacific Coast. ‘Today San Diego 
is seething with defense activity—Army, Navy 
and aviation. 

The Navy Department has expanded its facil- 
ities at a rapid pace; the Army Air Base and Army 
Air Corps Training School are in the same proc- 
ess. Consolidated. Aircraft, Ryan Aeronautical, 
Solar Aircraft, and other factories are being en- 
larged to fill huge aircraft orders for the Army 
and Navy. 

Although San Diego is a large city—population 
202,038 in the 1940 census—there is need for a 
minimum of 5000 additional dwelling units, ac- 
cording to reports of several investigating agencies 
to the Defense Housing Coordinator, Mr. Charles 
F, Palmer. Some reports of this need range as 
high as 15,000 units. Surveys show a very low 
percentage of normally vacant housing. The basic 
city’s services, such as water supply and sanitation, 
are at the moment adequate for the increased 
population. 

Private enterprise has been active in new hous- 
ing construction, but it cannot meet the entire 
need because of the risk involved in the fact that 
the expanded employment in San Diego may con- 
tinue for only a few years. Based on reports and 
recommendations of the Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator, President Roosevelt on October 29 
declared a need for defense housing in this local- 
ity and thus authorized construction of. certain 
housing projects there through the Federal Works 
Agency under the Lanham Act. The President 
previously had approved allocation of funds for 
construction of 1200 dwelling units for the Navy 
in San Diego. 


Housinc. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Office of the Housing Coordinator recom- 
mended that the Federal Works Agency, under 
the Lanham Act, construct 2000 dwelling units 
for families of civilian defense workers who can 
afford rents of approximately $26 to $50 a month. 
It also recommended construction of 1000 units of 
a portable type for families of civilian workers 
and 750 dormitory units for single persons. 
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Already under way at the time of these recom- 
mendations for construction by the Federal Works 
\gency was a program including 600 units for 
families of enlisted personnel and 600 units for 
families of civilian workers for which an alloca- 
tion of funds had been made to the Navy. 

Education for children of defense workers is 
another problem faced by San Diego. The local 
superintendent of schools has estimated that 
enough new children of school age will be brought 
to the city by the defense program to make the 
need for three new elementary schools and a new 
junior high school imperative. Experience in the 
\Vorld \War demonstrated that mechanics will 
not stay in a community that does not furnish 
er educational facilities for their children. 
\ community that now desires defense activities 
must be ready to fulfil its own responsibilities. 

\nother aspect of this is the expansion of the 
vocational. training program. The San Diego 
Board of [ducation has appropriated $250,000 
for operation of the vocational training program 
and, in addition, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation tentatively has allocated $300,000 for equip- 


ment to be installed temporarily in one of the old 


exposition buildings. 

Highest estimate of increase in population to 
be expected in San Diego during this fiscal year 
is that of the Chamber of Commerce which sets 
the figure at 60,000 persons whose presence will 


be traceable directly to expansion of defense in- 


dustrie aircraft industry, the Army and 
Navy. 

he City of San Diego, by reason of its having 
| be rtant naval and military base, 
has done an excellent job of planning to meet 

v of the def problems presented for solu- 
tion. The city has had an able staff of adminis- 
trative officer hrough close cooperation of the 
mayor, the city manager, and the city planning 
engines ict as a coordinating committee and 
liaisor roup between local, State, and Federal 
officials, a great deal has been accomplished in 
hand the present emergency and in planning 
for future contingencies 

‘ VIR IA 

Che al Roads area comprises the cities 
f Norfolk, Newport News, Portsmouth, Hamp- 
ton, Suffolk and South Norfolk, and the counties 
of Warwick, York, Elizabeth City, Isle of Wight, 
Norfolk, Princess Anne and Nansemond. Within 
a geographically small area a great Navy Yard 


and a large private shipbuilding firm are going 
full speed ahead on their share in the program to 
build our two-ocean Navy. 

Altogether there are 18 military or naval estab- 
lishments in this area. Among these, in addition 
to the Norfolk Navy Yard at Portsmouth and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, mentioned above, are the Naval Air 
Station, St. Juliens Ordnance Depot, Fort Story, 
Marine Barracks, Nansemond Ordnance Depot, 
Naval Mine Depot, Naval Fuel Oil Station, Fort 
Monroe, Fort Eustis, Camp Pendleton and Lang- 
ley Field. 

Population of this area before the defense 
program was launched has been estimated at 373,- 
000. The estimated peak population figure for 
the area, which is expected to be reached by the 
end of 1941, has been set at 539,950. This latter 
figure includes military personnel expected to be 
stationed there, as well as shipyard workers. 


SHIPBUILDING AREA 


Ships are what William S. Knudsen, in charge 
of industrial production for the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, calls “long items,” which 
means that they take a long time to produce. 
Thus, ship contracts were let early in the defense 
program and the Hampton Roads area was one of 
the first to feel its effect. 

This area had a similar experience between 1916 
and 1919. The cities’ population sky-rocketed al- 
most overnight, with attendant dislocations of 
services, and then, when the war was over, and 
the streams of war-time activities had seeped 
away, relapsed into a financial depression from 
which it emerged but recently. Every time the 
United States is faced with naval or military 
problems it seems to rediscover Hampton Roads. 

Scientific planning today aims to cushion the 
area against post-emergency shock while provid- 
ing for the immediate requirements. 

The Virginia State Council of Defense, ap- 
pointed by Governor Price, went into action. A 
Temporary Committee on Housing and Defense 
for the Hampton Roads Area was named, under 
Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director of the Virginia State 
Planning Board, as executive officer. This com- 
mittee recommended and the governor appointed 
a regional council for Hampton Roads under 
chairmanship of Major Raymond Bottom. The 
temporary committee, in recommending the re- 
gional council recognized the joint responsibility 
of the State and of the local communities involved 
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in the area for finding solutions for “the housing 
and other problems of the area which are related 
to defense’ as well as “the regional natyre of 
these problems, thus calling for coordination of 
the activities of the local governmental agencies 
with respect to them.” 

The temporary committee felt that an impos- 
sible administrative situation would be created by 
the establishment of numerous councils in the 
area, each dealing with some specific subject and 
being responsible to the State Defense Council. 
It therefore recommended the regional council to 
operate through such functional committees as 
might be deemed advisable, effecting coordination 
at the regional level and dealing as a council with 
the State Defense Council. 

Housing here is an outstanding problem. The 
Office of the Defense Housing Coordinator has 
announced that contracts have been awarded for 
4052 family dwelling units in the area, while 
funds have been allocated but not awarded for 515 
more units. 

EMERGENCY PLANNING 

In order to plan correctly for the emergency 
period of Hampton Roads’ accelerated shipbuild- 
ing activity, as well as the future well-being of 
the areas, the temporary committee produced an 
outline of activities in which the regional council 
is now engaged. Before reproducing this outline, 
which should be of great value to other communi- 
ties faced with a similar, overall defense problem, 
I should like to quote the three general considera- 
tions which the temporary committee declared 
should guide a regional council in developing and 
carrying forward its program: 

(a) There may be immediate and critical prob- 
lems which will have to be solved by such expe- 
dient means as are available. 

(b) Both in the solution of such immediate prob- 
lems and in the continuing work of the council, 
there should be effective coordination of the acti- 
vities of the responsible governmental agencies and 
other interested agencies. 

(c) In so far as possible, decisions on immediate 
problems should be related to considerations of 
long-range regional planning for the area covered; 
and, as rapidly as possible, comprehensive, long- 
range regional plans should be prepared, in order 
to replace considerations of expediency by plans 
capable of serving as guides to current decisions 
and to establish a foundation for socially and eco 
nomically sound community development. 


One of the essentials taken into account by the 
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points just quoted is that where a problem must 
be solved by action of several local governments, 
a way must be found through coordinating ma- 
chinery to secure a prompt “yes” or “no.” With- 
out such arrangements, unfortunate delays might 
result. 

sriefly, the activities recommended by the 
Hampton Roads Temporary Committee are as 
follows: 

PLANNING. While in spots there is little time 
for careful planning, as soon as possible adequate 
base maps of the area should be made. Next, data 
should be collected in connection with land use, 
population distribution, categories of land owner- 
ship, land and building valuations, recent building 
activities, housing conditions, thorough fares, traf- 
fic flow, and physical facilities such as utilities, 
schools, recreation areas and hospitals. 

Housinc. It was recommended that informa- 
tion be provided to interested agencies concerning 
housing accommodations available at nearby places 
especially ocean Summer resorts, that a registra- 
tion bureau be created for listing available hous- 
ing accommodations, and a continuing listing be 
established of vacancies in the entire area. It 
was also urged that data be assembled on which 
reliable estimates could be made of the need for 
additional housing, including volume, types and 
rent levels, permanency and time schedules. Con- 
trols were recommended to prevent such undesir 
able housing practices as overcrowding, unwar- 
ranted rent increases, wildcat developments and 
jerry building. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES. Provision must be made 
for: Adequate sanitation facilities ; transportation 
for the armed forces, for the civilian community 
in its normal routine, and for evacuation; utility 
service, hospitals and recreation areas. 

PUBLIC SERVICES. Provision must be made, 
wherever possible under the direction of expe- 
rienced public health or sanitary officers, for ade- 
quate health protection through innoculation, 
prophylaxis, quarantine, and sanitation; and for 
welfare and education, including vocational train- 
ing, recreation and entertainment. 


INCREASED PUBLIC SERVICES 

In addition, the Committee noted the need for 
providing for the financing of additional housing 
and increased public services. It stressed the 
necessity for planning civil defense measures such 
as police mobilization, the coordination of fire 
protection, and the development of plans for 
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disaster relief, blackouts and air raid precautions. 

From all of the foregoing it can be seen that a 
method has been developed whereby, through 
democratic processes, the localities which today 
are facing grave problems arising out of the na- 
tional defense program, can produce their own 
solutions. 

The Division of State and Local Cooperation of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission was 
set up following a memorandum dated August 2, 
1940 in order to provide facilities for the im- 
plementation of State and local cooperation in 
achieving the aims of the defense program. The 
memorandum stated that a State council of de- 
fense should not execute, but advise. Its advice 
should go to the governor, in his capacity as chief 
executive and commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the State. So far as is practicable, all 
action on State or local defense problems should 
be taken through existing agencies, public or pri- 
vate. New agencies should be created only when 
unavoidable. Neither State nor local defense 
councils should attempt to take over, supervise or 
control existing and continuing activities of Gov- 
ernment, including present Federal-State or State- 
Local relationships. 


SECURING ACTION 


The State council, by submitting its recom- 
mendations or suggestions to the governor, places 
them in the action stream. If the matter involved 
is within State competence, the governor, through 
his constitutional or moral authority, may direct 
or suggest the desired course of action to the 
proper officers. If it lies within federal com- 
petence, he may refer it to the appropriate Federal 
agency for consideration. 

The functional areas represented in the member- 
ship of State and local councils may vary from 
State to State and from time to time. The State 
Planning Board, in those States where such bodies 
exist, usually is designated as the fact-finding 
agency of the Council, not only to make available 
the material which it already has collected, but 
also to compile, correlate and interpret statistical 
and other data already available in national, State 
or local agencies, public and private, and to con- 
duct such investigations as may be required. 

Concerning the membership of the State coun- 
cils, the memorandum of August 2 stated that 
under each functional member, in such fields as 
agriculture, civil protection, health, welfare and 
consumer interest, housing, works and facilities, 


human resources and skills, and industrial re- 
sources and production, a committee may be 
formed. This committee may be composed of 
State directors of both State and Federal Agencies 
whose activities lie in the functional area and 
members drawn from private agencies having a 
legitimate interest in it. These committees are 
appointed by the governor. 

The committee on human resources and skills, 
for instance, might include the director of the 
State Employment Service, the leading official 
of the State Civil Service Commission and the 
State directors of the WPA, NYA and CCC, as 
well as the State superintendent of education, the 
State vocational director, and members drawn 
from State labor organizations, industry, and 
technical and professional organizations having 
a special interest in the area. 


STATE, LOCAL DEFENSE WoRK 


Nothing in the memorandum is to be construed 
as urging or recommending establishment of State 
or local councils unless and until State authorities 
deem such organizations definitely necessary. 

In some fields of activity where new pressures 
have been applied to the local situations there 
are federal agencies which can be called upon to 
step in to aid—in construction of sanitation 
systems through WPA—for instance; through 
funds allocated for vocational training programs 
by the United States Office of Education; or 
through filling of housing needs under the Lan- 
ham Act where private enterprise cannot do the 
job. 

In other fields, such as recreation—recreation 
for aircraft workers on Saturday nights, or for 
Selective Service trainees on leave from their 
reservations—the problem lies directly at the doors 
of the States and localities involved. It is for them, 
working with the State Councils of Defense and 
with the Division of State and Local Cooperation 
in Washington, to plan their own programs, to 
maintain intact in this facet of our Total Defense 
picture the important heritage of local self-gov- 
ernment which comes by right to all Americans. 

When this crisis becomes history and inventory 
is made of our endeavors, let it be said that the 
responsibility of every one of us—citizen, busi- 
ness man, worker, or official—was well met. That 
every detail of our defense program was so well 
organized as to prove beyond question that our 
democracy can rise to serve in a crisis with more 
vigor than any other form of government. 
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COUNCIL’S REFERENCE 
SERVICE EXPANDED 


1 ow TEN YEARS the Interstate Reference Bureau 
of the Council of State Governments has func- 
tioned as a clearing house of information for pub- 
lic officials. Each legislative session the Council 
has offered its research facilities to legislators 
throughout the country, and an increasing num- 
ber have availed themselves of this service. For 
the 1941 sessions, the Council is pleased to an- 
nounce an expansion of its own services, and a co- 
operative arrangement with the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress whereby 
studies of that agency may be made available to 
state officials. 

During the past several months the Council has 
worked with Dr. Luther H. Evans, former direc- 
tor of the Legislative Reference Service, and now 
Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress, in devel- 
oping a cooperative arrangement through which 
information compiled by the Council’s Research 
Division might be made available to the Library’s 
Legislative Reference Service, and, in turn, certain 
of the facilities of the latter might be utilized by 
the Council in connection with its inquiry service. 
Final details have been worked out with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, present Director 
of the Service. 

During the past few months a subject file of 
research work in progress in the field of state gov- 
ernment has been set up by the Council. On many 
of these subjects the Library’s Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has material which would be invalu- 
able to the agencies throughout the country cur- 
rently engaged in this work. A clearance on this 
matter has been arranged, and the research agen- 
cies will be notified by the Council if the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service has material which would 
be of particular help to them. Dr. Griffith has 
offered to lend much of his file material to re- 
search agencies doing work in state government. 


Cost of State Government 


(Continued from page 16) 


pose, type of aid (grants or shared taxes), and 
type of receiving minor civil division (i. e. county, 
city, and other). Supplemental schedules to these 
main statements might show the amount of aid 
going to each separate county, city, or other unit 

Even more important than reporting the amount 


of state aid is the need to show this amount. in 
relation to the direct state costs. In so doing the 
whole picture of state expenditures, whether direct 
or indirect, is presented. What is needed, there 
fore, is a clear, concise, reasonably uniform meth 
od of reporting these two types of expenditures, 
and one that will be fair to the State, to the local 
divisions, and to the public. This report might well 
occupy a prominent place in the governor's budget 
message to the legislature and in the report of the 
state finance officer. 

Such a concept for the reporting of state ex- 
penditures is proposed here. It involves dis- 
tinguishing between gross and net state expendi- 
tures. Gross expenditures would include the direct 
and indirect expenditures of the State. Net ex- 
penditures would include only the direct expendi- 
tures of the State. 

Table 1 illustrates this concept, using the statis 
tics of state costs prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census for the fiscal years of the States ending in 
1937. Column I contains the gross payments, 
from which are deducted the total aids—local 
shares and grants—shown in columns 2, 3, and 4. 
The result is the net payments, shown in column 
5. To reduce the figures to a comparable basis, the 
ratio of net to gross costs has been computed and 
is presented in column 6. It will be noted that New 
York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia have the lowest ratios of net to gross costs, 
and that Nevada, South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
and Oregon have the highest percentages of net 
expenditures to gross costs 

It will be observed that all of the States in th 
lowest group are the more populous eastern States 
except for California, with a highly developed 
system of local government. ‘hose in the highest 
group are western States, sparsely populated and 
therefore, unable to support as intense a degree 
of local government. State centralization of func 


tions has therefore been necessary 


In closing, it is reiterated that the choice of 
state operation or state aid depends upon various 
factors in the individual State. There is nothing 
inherently good or bad about either practice. The 


purpose of this article is to emphasize that no mat- 
ter which alternative is followed, adequate re- 
porting to legislators and citizens dictates that 
there should be, first, complete reporting of state 
aids and, second, a distinction should be made 
between these indirect expenditures and the direct 
expenditures of the State. One method of making 
such a differentiation has been set forth. 
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Principal State Officials —1941 








State Governors Lieutenant Governors Attorneys General Secretaries of State 
ALABAMA.... .. Frank M. Dixon (D) Albert A. Carmichael (D) Thomas S. Lawson (D) John Brandon (D) 
ARIZONA. . ......Sidney P. Osborn (D) None Joseph W. Conway (D) Harry M. Moore (D) 
ARKANSAS.........Homer M. Adkins (D) Robert Bailey (D) Jack Holt (D) C. G. Hall (D) 
CALIFORNIA........Culbert L. Olson (D) Ellis E. Patterson (D) Earl Warren (R) Paul Peek (D) 
COLORADO........ Ralph L. Carr (R) John C. Vivian (R) Gail L. Ireland (R) Walter F. Morrison (R) 
CONNECTICUT... ..Robert A. Hurley (D) Odell Shepard (D) Francis A. Pallotti(R) Mrs. Chase G. 

Woodhouse (D) 
DELAWARE... .. Walter W. Bacon (R) Isaac J. MacCollum (D) James R. Morford (R) (1) 
FLORIDA... Spessard L. Holland (D) None J. Tom Watson (D) Robert A. Gray (D) 
GEORGIA. Eugene Talmadge (D) None Ellis G. Arnall (D) John B. Wilson (D) 
Ce cctesekenhe Chase A. Clark (D) Charles C. Gossett (D) Bert H. Miller (D) George H. Curtis (D) 
ILLINOIS. . .. Dwight H. Green (R) Hugh W. Cross (R) George F. Barrett (R) Edward J. Hughes (D) 
INDIANA Henry F. Schricker (D) Charles M. Dawson (R) (1) James M. Tucker (R) 
IOWA . .George A. Wilson (R) Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) John M. Rankin (R) Earl G. Miller (R) 
KANSAS..... Payne H. Ratner (R) Carl E. Friend (R) Jay S. Parker (R) Frank J. Ryan (R) 
KENTUCKY. Keen Johnson (D) Rodes K. Myers (D), Hubert Meredith (D) George G. Hatcher (D) 
LOUISIANA. Sam Houston Jones (D) Mare M. Mouton (D) Eugene Stanley (D) James A. Gremillion (D) 
0 Se Sumner Sewall (R) None (2) (2) 
MARYLAND.... .Herbert R. O’Conor (D) None William C. Walsh (D) Francis Petrott (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS... Leverett Saltonstall (R) Horace T. Cahill (R) Robert T. Bushnell (R) Frederic W. Cook (R) 
MICHIGAN.........Murray D. Van Wagoner (D)Frank Murphy (D) Herbert H. Rushton (R) Harry Kelly (R) 
MINNESOTA. Harold E. Stassen (R) C. Elmer Anderson (R) J. A. A. Burnquist (R) Mike Holm (R) 
MISSISSIPPI .Paul B. Johnson (D) Dennis Murphree (D) Greek L. Rice (D) Walker Wood (D) 
MISSOURI .. Forrest C. Donnell (R) Frank G. Harris (D) Roy McKittrick (D) Dwight H. Brown (D) 
MONTANA .. Sam C., Ford (R) Ernest T. Eaton (R) John W. Bonner (D) Sam W. Mitchell (D) 
NEBRASKA.... Dwight Palmer Griswold (R) William E. Johnson (R) Walter R. Johnson (R) Frank Marsh (R) 
NEVADA....... E. P. Carville (D) Maurice J. Sullivan (D) Gray Mashburn (D) Malcolm McEachin (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO.... 
NEW YORK.. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


NORTH DAKOTA... 


ee 
OKLAHOMA....... 
OREGON....... 

PENNSYLVANIA. . 


RHODE ISLAND... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA.. 


TENNESSEE........ 


TEXAS 


ERI 
VERMONT ......... 
.. James H. Price (D) 


VIRGINIA...... 


WASHINGTON. 


WEST VIRGINIA... 


WISCONSIN... 
WYOMING... 


Robert O. Blood (R) 
Charles Edison (D) 


John E. Miles (D) 


.Herbert H. Lehman (D) 
J. Melville Broughton (D) 


John Moses (D) 


.. John W. Bricker (R) 


Leon C. Phillips (D) 


..Charles A. Sprague (R) 


Arthur H. James (R) 


J. Howard McGrath (D) 
Burnet R. Maybank (D) 
Harlan J. Bushfield (R) 
Prentice Cooper (D) 


.W. Lee O’ Daniel (D) 


Herbert B. Maw (D) 
William H. Wills (R) 


Arthur B. Langlie (R) 


.Mansfield M. Neely (D) 
.. Julius P. Heil (R) 


Nels H. Smith (R) 


None 
None 


Ceferino Quintana (D) 
Charles Poletti (D) 


R. L. Harris (D) 
Oscar W. Hagen (R) 


Paul M. Herbert (R) 
James E. Berry (D) 
None 

Samuel 8. Lewis (R) 


Louis W. Cappelli (D) 
J. E. Harley (D) 
Albert C. Miller (R) 
None 


Coke Stevenson (D) 
None 


(1) 
David T. Wilentz (D) 


Edward P. Chase (D) 
John J. Bennett, Jr. (D) 
Harry McMullan (D) 
Alvin C. Strutz (R) 


Thomas J. Herbert (R) 
MacQ. Williamson (D) 
I. H. Van Winkle (R) 

Claude T. Reno (R) 


John H. Nolan (D) 
John M. Daniel (D) 
Leo A. Temmey (R) 
Roy H. Beeler (D) 


Gerald C. Mann (D) 
Grover A. Giles (D) 


Mortimer R. Proctor (R) Alban J. Parker (R) 


Vacancy 


Victor A. Meyers (D) 
None 

Walter S. Goodland (R) 
None 


Abram P. Staples (D) 


Smith Troy (D) 


Clarence W. Meadows (D) 


John E. Martin (R) 
Ewing T. Kerr (R) 


(2) 
Thomas A. Mathis (R) 


Jessie M. Gonzales (D) 
Michael F. Walsh (D) 
Thad Eure (D) 
Herman Thorson (R) 


John E. Sweeney (D) 
C. C. Childers (D) 

Earl W. Snell (R) 
Sophia M. R. O’Hara (R) 


Armand H. Cote (D) 
W. P. Blackwell (D) 
Olive Ringsrud (R) 

(2) 


(1) 
E. E. Monson (D) 
Rawson C. Myrick (R) 
Raymond L. Jackson (D) 


Belle Reeves (D) 
William S. O’ Brien (D) 
Fred R. Zimmerman (R) 
Lester C. Hunt (D) 





VOTE—Names in italics 


(1) To be appointed by the Governor, 
) To be selected by the Legislature, 


STATE 
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indicate person was re-elected; names in boldface indicate person was appointed or elected for term beginning in 1941 











NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 





The Legislative Way of Life. By T. V. Smith. The 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1940. IOI pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


This little book, in which T. V. Smith summarizes 
his thought on democracy’s basic institution—the legis- 
lature, is dedicated to “All Living Legislators.” Its 
avowed purpose is two-fold: To leave “a heavy deposit 
of fear” of totalitarian ways of life, and, constructively, 
“to leave a deposit of joy from and faith in the legisla- 
tive enterprise.”” The author is concerned primarily with 
developing the constructive purpose—with promoting 
understanding and appreciation of legislators and their 
vital function in democratic government. 

Within recent years, T. V. Smith—who has styled 
himself as “only an ignorant man and a philosopher,” 
and “a politician without portfolio”—has had the oppor- 
tunity to test theories of government and politics by ex 
perience in a state legislature and in Congress. In writ- 
ing The Legislative Way of Life, he has drawn much 
from his personal political experiences. He brings the 
legislative process into a new perspective by parading 
the problems, incidents, and anecdotes of legislative life 
in the foreground before a backdrop of democratic 
theory. 

Mr. Smith’s discussion in this book proceeds under 
three headings: The Problem, the Personnel, and the 
Product. Administratively minded readers may wish 
that he had added a fourth—the Procedure. Although 
this topic has not been treated in a separate section, 
certain aspects of it are taken up from time to time in 
other connections. 

Mr. Smith maintains that acceptable solutions of 
public problems rarely, if ever, spring full-blown from 
private contemplation. Legislatures are necessary be 
cause no one person can represent all sides of a public 
issue to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. The 
legislative way is the way of adjustment and compro 
mise; it provides methods for the peaceful solution of 
social conflicts. Its practice is rooted in the recognition 
that equally honest, intelligent, and patriotic men may 
be on opposite sides of an issue. Its fairness is safe 
guarded by rules and procedures established in advance 
of legislative clamor and controversy. In essence, the 
problem of the legislative way is to create from op 
posing and contradictory claims, petitions, and ideals a 
workable rule of action that will satisfy interested 
groups reasonably well. 

The personnel of legislative bodies, the author points 
out, is characteristic of the great variety of peoples they 
represent. But women are grossly under-represented, 
and lawyers, on an occupational basis, are over-repre 
sented. Data concerning the characteristics of state 
legislators, he quotes from the cumulative studies of 
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legislative personnel which have been made by the 
Council of State Governments. 

Despite the diversity to be found among legislators, 
Mr. Smith believes there are two traits common to most 
of them: The desire for public esteem and a taste for 
talk. His elaboration on these traits and his discussion 
of their psychological re-enforcement of democracy are 
good reading. Skeptics are advised to read this part 
twice. 

The first of these traits—the desire for public esteem 
—provides the incentive which leads a candidate to 
brave the epithet “politician” and to take up the nomad 
life required of campaigners for political offices. The 
second trait—a taste for talk—provides the more or less 
effective tools of the campaigner’s trade and, if success- 
ful, of the legislator’s calling. An education in tolerance 
and generosity and an opportunity for the candidate to 
get outside his own little world, these Mr. Smith lists 
among the valuable by-products of a political campaign, 
win, lose, or draw. 

Because legislators owe nothing to one another for 
their elections, the legislative situation is one in which 
tolerance and generosity are easy to practice. Forensic 
enemies are often very close friends. It is here that 
Mr. Smith underlines a characteristic of legislative 
bodies which is too often overlooked by observers of 
legislatures. Under normal conditions, and sometimes 
under very difficult conditions, legislative bodies develop 
surprisingly strong morale. Without the cohesive force 
of this morale, it would often be difficult, if not impos 
sible, to conduct legislative business. 

The direct products of the legislative process are, of 
course, laws, many laws. Mr. Smith reports, however, 
that the average production has tapered off somewhat 
in recent years. In a sense this is encouraging, for 
as the author says, “The simple truth is that legislation 
is never pleasing to all. Indeed, it is seldom if ever 
thoroughly satisfactory to anybody, not even to legis- 
lators.” 

The indirect product of the legislative way of life is 
enlarged opportunities for individuals. These oppor 
tunities are possible because of the security and inner 
freedom which the legislative way makes possible. In 
ner freedom and external peace are the keys to a wider 
enjoyment of life. 

In The Legislative Way of Life and such earlier vol- 
umes as The American Philosophy of Equality, The 
Democratic Way of Life, The Promise of American 
Politics, as well as numerous articles and addresses, 
Philosopher Smith has rounded out one of the most 
constructive, comprehensive, and carefully reasoned 
cases for American democracy which has been devel 
oped within the last century. 

—G. C. R. 
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State Legislative 


Sessions in 1941 





ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHLO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


ko 

‘ | 

1 Ly ‘ 
1 1s sel 

Constitutiona 

0 O day 

Cor tional A 
Vay t r é r 


Years in 
u hich 
Sessions 
are held 


Odd* 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Even 
Kven 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Even 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Annual 


Odd 
Annual 

Odd 

Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 


Annual 

Annual' 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Even 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Days on which Sessvons convene 


First Tuesday in May 


Monday after first Tues. in Jan. 


Second Monday in January 


First Mon. after first day in Jan. 


First Wednesday in January 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan. 
First Tuesday in January 
Tues. after first Mon. in April 


Second Monday in January 

First Mon. after January first 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan. 
Thur. after first Mon. in Jan 


Second Monday in January 
Second Tuesday in January 
First Tuesday in January 
Second Monday in May 


First Wednesday in January 
First Wednesday in January 
First Wednesday in January 
First Wednesday in January 
Tues. after first Mon. in Jan 
Tues. after first Mon. in Jan 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan. 


First Monday in January 


First Tuesday in January 
Third Monday in January 
First Wednesday in January 
Second Tuesday in January 


Second Tuesday in January 

First Wednesday in January 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan 
Tues. after first Mon. in Jan. 


First Monday in January 
after first Mon 
Second Monday in January 
First Tuesday in January 


Tues in Jan. 


First Tuesday in January 

Second Tuesday in January 
Cues. after first Mon 
First Monday in January 


in Jan 


Second Tuesday in January 
Second Monday in January 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan 
Second Wednesday in January 


Second Monday in January 
Second Wednesday in January 
Second Wednesday in January 
Second Tuesday in January 


amendment in 1939 prorides 


y in January. Rece 


thal beganning wn 19 


r split 


n 1943 the legi 


Date of 
convening 
1941 


(Meets in 1943) 
January 13 
January 13 
January 6 


January 

January ! 

January 
April ‘ 


aS ne on 


7 2) 


January 13° 
January 6 
January 8 
January 9 


January 13 
January 14 


(Meets in 1942) 
(Meets in 1942) 
January | 
January | 
January | 
January | 
January 7 
Meets in 1942 


January 8 
January 6 


January 
January 20 
January 
January 14 


_ 


January 


l 
January 8 
January 8 
January 7 
January 6 
January 7 

January 13 
January 7 


January 7 
January 14 
January 7 
January 


January 14 

January 13 

January 8 
(Meets in 1942) 


January 13 
January 8 
January 8 
January 14 


econd Monday after July 4 unless 


session: legislature 


lature 


requiar 


to convene 


Sess1ons 


Limit 


Regular 


60 

60 

60 
None? 


None 
150 
60 
60 


60 
60 
None 
61 


None 
None 
60 
60 


None 
90 
None 
None 


90 
None 
None 

60 


None 
60 
None 
None 


604 
None 
None 

60 


None 
None 
40 
None 


60 
None 
60 
None 


None 
60 
None 
60! 


60 
60 
None 
40) 


session 


, , 
vill meet biennially. 


Days 


Special 


30 
20 
15 


None 


None 
None 
30 
20 


None 
20 
None 
10 


None 

None 

None 
30 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
20 
None 
None 


None 
None 
20 
None 


None 
None 
20 
None 


None 
None 
60 
None 


30 
30 
None 

30 


None 
None 
None 
None 


What is a Day? 


Defined as Defined as 
a‘‘Calen- a“ Meeting 
dar Day” Day” 
by: by: 
; Court 
Court 
Court 


Custom 
Custom 


Custom 


Custom 


Custom 
Constitution 
Custom 


Custom 
Constitution 
Court 
Custom 
Custom 
Custom 
Custom 
Court ~ 
Custom 
Custom 
Custom 
Court 
Custom 
Custom 
Court 
Custom 
Custom 
Custom 
Custom 


will be held biennially. 


for 30 days, recess 


by concurrent resolution of the legislature an earlicr 


for 30 days, and reconvene 
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